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Incidents on Sea and Land. 


Come now give us some of the 
incidents of your incidental life. 
One who has seen so much, must 
have sometimes seen the works of 
the Lord and his wonders in the 
deep; and must have felt his hand 
in rescuing from imminent peril. 
“Yes, replied Captain N. B. he who 
eannot both see and feel in such 
an eventful life, must be destitute 
both of sight and sensibility. But 
which will you have, sea or land 
incidents? Both if you please, sir. 
“Well then, both it is. 

We had been at sea ten days, in 
which time nothing remarkable 
had happened. We had reached 
the longitude of 54. west, and at 
the eve of a day which closed in 
very beautifully, we were running 
off before a brisk westerly wind, at 
the rate of seven or eight miles 
per hour, and every thing appeared 
favorably for a good night’s run. 
The watch went below at eight 
P. M., the look-out was set, the 
officer of the deck was at his post, 
and, at about ten o’clock, all ap- 
pearing safe and well, I myself 
turned in. 

Snugly ensconsed in my narrow 
berth, where I was no doubt dream- 
ing of those whose company I so 
seldom enjoy when awake, perhaps 
at the very moment indulging a 
vision of a welcome home, sud- 
denly my name was called, and I 
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was advertised that the ship was 
fast approaching white water, and 
an apparent shoal. 

Without night-gown or slippers, 
in the instant I was upon deck; 
and in the next instant in the 
weather mizzen rigging. Hard up 
helm was no sooner ordered than 
done, and the ship swung off be- 
fore the wind, sufficiently to keep 
in the track of blue water. Steady ! 
and she moved on with apparently 
accelerated speed along the edge 
of what we could not yet, by the 
pale light of the stars, distinguish 
clearly enough to decide what it 
was. The deep-sea line was pre- 
pared, all hands up, and we were 
about to “lye by” and sound, when 
a sudden blast came whistling 
through the shrouds. Ice ahead! 
Imagine to yourself a field of hun- 
dreds of acres, from three to six feet 
above a water level, our ship moving 
at the rate of eight miles per hour, 
and running within two rods of 
it before altering her course, as it 
were into the very jaws of destruc- 
tion ; and then imagine a man call- 
ed out of a warm bed in June, all 
of a “dripping sweat” and intro- 
duced at once into the middle of 
January, and you can hardly decide 
whether to laugh or cry. But so 
it was, we immediately hauled up 
our courses, clewed down our top- 
gallant sails, and continued our 
course. From this, until longitude 
forty-eight, about three days and 
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nights, we were constantly run- 
ning among ice, and in fog. 

Amid such dangers the reckless 
character of the tar stands cut in 
bold relief. He will see his castles 
and ships, his churches and school- 
houses, his cities and villages, 
among heaps of ice which threaten 
him with momentary destruction. 
He will see Pear] street and Broad- 
way, the Park and nameless other 
places, while the ship, like himself 
in his night rambles, is sculking 
through dark passages, alike un- 
knowing in either case, whether 
he is to come out into an open way. 
From this into longitude 25. west 
our run was pleasant. 

Here we encountered a severe 
western gale. The night was ex- 
ceedingly dark ard the rain fell in 
torrents. We had made all snug 
before night came on, with the 
hope, as the wind was fair, to have 
nothing to do but steer the ship; 
but at about nine P. M. we were 
admonished by the falling mercury 
to be on our guard. A spot in the 
N. W. denser and darker, if possi- 
ble than elsewhere, seemed moving 
towards us close upon the surface 
of the water. All hands were call- 
ed, the wheel double manned the 
relieving tackles hooked on and 
manned and all necessary prepara- 
tion made. 

The ship was already under 
close reefed main top-sail and fore- 
sail and fore-topmast stay sail. 
Soon we saw astern the towering 
sea capped with a white mist; 
next the crest wave blown into 
complete foam, and the gale burst 
upon us, howling and whistling 
through the lofty rigging of our 
gallant ship. Gracefully she 
waved her tall spars to the blast, 
and started off at the rate of twelve 
miles per hour. “Steady there! 
she’s earning money for the owners 
now,” said the mate, as he stood 
aft to cun the wheel—steady, 
boys, port! shouted he with em- 
phasis, but it was in vain. The 
wind caught her on her larboard 
quarter, and at the same time a 
eross sea overtook her, and in 
spite of helm or canvas, she came 
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round too, and laid flat down upon 
her broad side. But a cotton load- 
ed ship well ballasted, won't stay 
put. 

In a few minutes she righted, 
wore off and away she flew again 
like a thing of life. “Mind your 
starboard wheel! hard starboard” 
—no sooner said than done, but it 
was in vain, she rounded too and 
went flat down on the other side. 
Try her again my lads, I said, we 
can’t loose such a wind, every thing 
is good and strong and well secur- 
ed. Once more we had her off 
upon her course, she seemed to 
dash like a comet through space, 
while the sparkling water flew 
from her long side, as if she were 
a body of steel sailing in an ocean 
of flint; but it was no use, four 
men could not steer her; she 
caught an unlucky sea and round 
she came again; the foresail and 
fore top-mast stay-sail went off 
with the blast, and when she right- 
ed so that we could find the lee 
main brace, we braced the main 
yards up, put the helm a lee and 
contented ourselves for the next 
twelve hours, to lye by with a fair 
wind. This affair was interesting 
to me as adding a little to that 
“variety which is the spice of life ;” 
but to Mr. White and his lady, who 
were passengers in the cabin, I 
fancied by the occasional scream- 
ing, it afforded something of deeper 
interest. They spoke next day of 
returning by steam. 

Another voyage I had a young 
man with me; we’ll call him Jack. 
He was not one of your tobacco 
quid sailors, who had to twitch up 
the waistband of his trowsers three 
times, and take five minutes to get 
his cud out of the way of his 
tongue, before you could get an 
answer from him. He was a yan- 
kee sailor, always on the alert; 
you might as well think of catching 
a weasle asleep as him, and his po- 
lite aye-aye-sir, was always where 
he could put his hand onit. He 
was always first to discover dan- 
ger, and always ready to laugh her 
in the face. A strange kind of.a 
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don’t care-a-tiveness about him 
while it was evident that nothing 
was uncared for. He was first to 
discover the ice, and during the 
last gale, had made himself very 
efficient in every situation to which 
he was called. 

The gale was over; we had been 
running a day or two before the 
heavy westwardly swell it had left 
behind, by which I was forcibly re- 
minded of the days of my boyhood, 
and of the steep snowy hill-side 
where I used to sport with my 
sled. 

The early morning was breaking 
upon us, and we were hourly ex- 
pecting to see Cape Clear opening 
through the morning mists. The 
ery of land ho! was heard from 
aloft, a quickening breeze soon 
carried us in past the cape, and by 
noon we were in sight of the green 
sloping hills of the Emerald Isle. 
The sea smoothened, the wind died 
away, and we were soon left to 
ruminate on the past, or anticipate 
the future as each one’s mind seve- 
rally led him. 

Floating upon her smooth green 
sea, with the beautiful landscape 
of southern ireland spread out be- 
fore us, how could one but think of 
the miseries of her starving popu- 
lation: and living as we do under 
the best form of government under 
heaven, how could one but feel the 
evil of being so mis-governed! But 
soon my mind was called to ano- 
ther subject. A dense bank of fog 
came rolling in from the south, a 
fitful breeze came in cats-paws 
across the water, our sails were 
trimmed and we were soon making 
our way through the transparent 
green. 

From abreast of Old Kinsale 
Head we saw nothing. The 
breeze increased to a gale; the 
night came on; the fog dense and 
dark, cut off the hope of seeing the 
lights, and before day-light we 
must find our way into St. George’s 
channel. The gale soon brought 
us to reefed top-sails, and the wind 
was so far ahead, that we could 
searcely more than lye along the 
land. Added to this the Selter’s, 
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a body of rocks, were lying directly 
in our track. 

There is nothing perhaps more 
troublesome to the navigator and 
at the same time more dangerous, 
than the constant aberration of the 
magnetic needle, and the ever va- 
rying currents of the ocean; scores 
of our best ships have been strewn 
along the coast of Ireland, by these 
uncaleulable phenomena; and 
many lives have been lost. Our best 
navigators have found themselves 
unexpectedly embayed in some of 
the many indentations of the coast, 
and have only discovered their 
error in time to pick out a place to 
“beach her.” 

Others in weather too thick, 
without this opportunity, have been 
dashed upon the rocks and scarce 
a soul saved to tell the melancholy 
tale. 

“Back the main yard and get a 
cast of lead Mr. Mate.’’ It was 
soon done. Thirty-four fathoms, 
sir, sandy bottom. Very well, sir, 
keep her on her course and sound 
again at the end of the next hour. 
Yes: thirty fathoms and sand was: 
reported, and at the end of another 
hour, twenty-five, and again in a 
half hour twenty-two, coarse 
ground. 

It was still blowing hard, ship 
under reefed top-sails, and raining 
very copiously. Our friend Jack 
was at the wheel, and men in every 
part of the ship looking out for 
Salter light-boat, the ship lying by. 
Knowing we must be near the 
rocks, and hesitating whether to 
proceed or tack, Jack took this op- 
portunity to look around; and 
“light-ho” burst from his lips. 
Whereaway? On our lee quarter 
about a quarter of a mile. I looked 
and sure enough, there was a dan- 
cing glimmering thing, like the 
will-o’-the-wisp over a boggy mea- 
dow, seen only at the interval of 
the showers, but sufficiently well 
seentobeknown. The yards were 
filled away, the ship on her course, 
and at the end of the next half 
hour we sounded in the mouth of 
St. George’s channel in forty fath- 
om water. 
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Every one is acquainted with the 
horror of suspense. I am aware 
this remark should have been made 
before we discovered the light, but I 
was in such a hurry to get the ship 
out of difficulty, lest the owners 
would blame me for running in a 
dark night, that I shall be pardoned 
for putting it in here. Who has 
not been troubled with it? The 
old have been suspended from the 
associations of youth, the young 
from the participation of the expe- 
rience of age; the speculator has 
suspended for want of money, and 
the banker for want of credit. For 
unknown reasons officers have 
been suspended from their com- 
mands, and candidates for offices 
hung on the tenter hooks of sus- 
pense during election. 

Young men after having popped 
the question have been kept months 
in suspense dangling at the fair 
one’s elbow, and maids have suftfer- 
ed all the terrors of suspense for 
fear the question would not be 
popped at all. But of all the sus- 
pense which I ever experienced, 
none I think will equal that of a 
leaky ship, on a lee-shore in a gale 
of wind. It is certainly unique! 
But why trouble one’s-self about it 
now it is all past? Keep her N.E. 
Mr.C. Jack keep a bright look- 
out on the forecastle ; you will find 
me on the settee if 1 am wanted. 
Exit Solo: and away went the 
ship for Holyhead, rolling and 
dashing with a 8. S. Wester after 
her, as if there were not time 
enough in life to do up all life’s work. 

Some two hours or more she 
had been travelling at the rate of 
ten knots, the day had not~ yet 
dawned, nor the fog yet dispersed, 
when I heard a hail from forward, 
of “hard-a-port the wheel!” The 
wheel was put to port, and I leaped 
upon deck just in time to see a 
deeply laden brig dragging her 
slow length from under our bows, 
so near that she seemed almost as 
if crawling out of a bow-port. 
Providential escape thought I. If 
Jack had not discovered you in 
time, or had been less prompt with 
his “ hard-a-port,” we should have 


passed between your two masts, 
and “ you would never have known 
who hurt you.” Jack was made 
second mate with the cognomen of 
Mr. K. 

A few hours without further in- 
cident ended our passage, and 
will end my yarn and give you the 
land incidents hereafter. 


ates 
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The Sick Angel. 


Ome of those Angels which 
minister to the heirs of salvation 
alighted on the earth. He found 
the winds raw and rough; the 
atmosphere damp and chilly; dis- 
ease arising from a thousand stag- 
nant pools. The earth seemed 
one great hospital, and much of 
the time of the living spent in 
burying the dead. He folded his 
wings and sat down to inquire 
into the causes of these things. 

“ Why are not the winds here 
soft and balmy as in my own 
country? The atmosphere warm, 
and dry and healthy as there ? and 
the sheets of water “clear as chrys- 
tal” as there? And health and life 
everlasting here as there? Why 
is it that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain? 

Surely God made the water pure ; 
gave the air its proportions of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, so 
that every draught should give 
health to the body, and every breeze 
freshness to the cheek. 

Why then is the whole head sick 
and the whole heart faint? What 
is it that covers human faces with 
paleness, fills their limbs with 
trembling, and in thirty years 
sweeps an entire generation into 
the grave ? 

God has done it just to display 
his omnipotence! His goodness 
could not have done it. His mer- 
cy would have prevented it. Like 
an experimenting chemist he has 
doe it just to show what he could 

‘oy! 

No sooner was such an impious 
thought conceived and cherished 
than his own head began to ache, 
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his limbs trembled, his cheeks turn- 
ed pale, his wings hung feebly on 
his sides, and it cost him a mighty 
effort to ascend to his native skies. 
He himself had caught the dis- 
ease, so afflictive and destructive to 
men. A sinful thought had im- 
peached the goodness and mercy 
of Him who doeth all things well, 
and that thought sent its poison 
through his veins. The poor an- 
gel was sick ; and hurried away to 
Luke the beloved physician. Luke 
met him with equal surprise and 
grief; rebuked his hasty folly in 
ascribing unrighteousness to his 
Maker; reminded him that secret 
things belongs to God! that we 
cannot expect to fathom all his 
counsels or all his doings : assured 
him that it is wiser and better to 
perform obvious duty than to wade 
into subjects beyond our depth, and 
concluded by directing him to the 
Great Physician. 
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The Good Pilot. , 


“WELL, messmate,” replied the 
boats\vain, “since we are now upon 
that tack, and you are high learnt, 
I'd just like to know how a chap’s 
to square away by the lifts and 
braces, and trim his sails, and get 
safe into the good port?” 

“ The Bible is the word of God,” 
observed the young seaman, “and 
may be properly compared to a 
chart. On this chart, then, the lati- 
tude and longitude of the good port 
is correctly laid down; here every 
rock, shoal, quicksand, and breaker 
is faithfully and clearly pointed out. 
The true course is also laid down, 
and what is of still greater advan- 
tage to poor sailors, the track is 
marked off on this chart from this 
world to the broad bay of heaven, 
so that we may correctly learn our 
position each day, for there can be 
no mistakes in this log-book. 
There is one thing more ‘that is 
necessary to ensure a safe pas- 
sage, and happy entrance into port, 
and that is, we must take on board 
the heavenly pilot. Now this pilot 
is not only an able seaman, but a 
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most skiliful navigator; he has 
never lost a ship, neither has he 
run any on shore, or carried away 
a spar or rope-yarn; but then it is 
necessary that the strictest atten- 
tion should be given to all his or- 
ders; if we fail to do this, he will 
leave the ship, and there are nine 
chances out of ten, that she will 
become a perfect wreck on the 
shoals of destruction. There is 
one thing more; when you take 
this pilot on board, you must not 
doubt his ability and power to get 
you safe into port; if you do, you 
will be likely either to disobey his 
commands, or there will be indif- 
ference on your part to obey them 
promptly; and thus you may wea- 
ry his patience, so that he may 
leave you to the mercy of the winds 
and the waves. 

To secure the favor as well as 
the assistance of this pilot on 
board of your vessel, you must 
attend strictly to his written in- 
structions.” 

“What are they ?” enquired. the 
boatswain. 

First, you are to relinquish every 
evil practice, and especially those 
to which sailors are so much ac- 
customed. Ido not say that you 
are in the habit of committing 
many transgressions and sins, but 
then you will soon discover by 
reading those instructions that 
there is one clause which reads 
thus, ‘he that offendeth in oue, is 
guilty of all;” that is, you can ney- 
er get this good pilot on board, so 
long as you voluntarily disobey the 
least part of these instructions. 

But again, there is a full obedi- 
ence to this part of the instruction ; 
then you must heave in stays, and 
get on the other tack, for as you 
have been on the wrong course all 
your life and could never receive 


.the favor or service of the pilot on 


that tack, so now you must get on 
the true course, where you will be 
sure not only to fall in with the 
good pilot, but he will then most 
cheerfully come on board by your 
request and permission.” 

“Well,” interrupted the boat- 
swain hastily, “I don’t exactly un- 
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derstand, although I’ve been box- 
ing the compass for many years, 
and can work a ship in all kinds of 
weather, and under any sail, yet 
I say messmate, I don’t exactly 
know how to get this old hulk of 
mine about on the other tack.” 

“Why as to that,” replied the 
young seaman, “this knowledge is 
only to be obtained by the written 
instructions.” 

“ Aye, aye,” answered the boat- 
swain, “but then what’s a chap to 

‘do that can’t read a word in the 
book ? tell me that, messmate.” 

“T will inform you according to 
the best of my knowledge in these 
matters,” replied the young sea- 
man, “what I mean by your hav- 
ing steered the wrong course all 
your life, and getting on the other 
tack, is this; you and I have been 
eommitting sin, and have lived all 
our days in open violation of the 
commandments of God; this is the 
wrong course. Now what I mean 
by heaving in stays, is to be sorry 
for having pursued this course, and 
then by sincere and unfeigned re- 
pentance to fill away on the other 
tack; again, what I mean by steer- 
ing on the true and the right course 
is, by making prayer to God, and 
an implicit reliance upon the abili- 
ty and willingness of this good pi- 
lot to save your old weather-beaten 
hulk, and bring her safely into port. 
Then, and not until then, will this 
pilot take possession of your ship, 
and so long as you keep him on 
board you are safe. Aye although 
there are sunken rocks, shoals, and 
the foaming billows may sonie- 
times dash there crested tops over 
your bark, and although the thun- 
ders may roll, and the lightnings 
flash, nevertheless if you keep this 
pilot on board, attend to his orders, 
and keep a good lookout ahead by 
faith and prayer, he will get your 
weather-beaten bark safely into the 
port of eternal rest.” 

Tur AMERICAN CRUISER. 
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A Christian should be like the 
sun, which does good not by noise, 
but by shining. 
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Scripture Illustrations. 


Psaum. 119: 83. I am become 
like a bottle in the smoke. 

Bottles were anciently made of 
the skins of beasts. When new 
they were elastic, and would 
stretch under the pressure of a 
fermenting liquor. Hence new 
wine was to be put into new bot- 
tles. Matt. 9:17. Such a bottle 
hung ina smoky chimney would 
soon become dried, shrivelled up, 
and good for nothing. So the 
Psalmist regarded himself. Once 
“he was ruddy, and withal of a 
beautiful countenance, and goodly 
to look to.”1. Sam. 16:12. But 
now the infirmities of age, the 
pressure of cares, and the repeat- 
ed strokes of sorrow had wasted 
his moisture, wrinkled his counte- 
nance, consumed his strength, and 
left him like a smoked bottle. Yet 
in the very next breath he tells us 
that he does not forget God’s stat- 
utes. Blessed man! Nor did God 
forget him. 

Rev. 2:17, I will give him a 
white stone. 

It was a custom among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans to pro- 
nounce judicial decisions by giving 


the accused small round stones 3 


black or white. The black signifi- 
ed condemnation: the white a full 
acquittal. Ovid who was forty-three 
years before Christ, thus alludes to 
this practice as translated by Dry- 
den: 


A custom was of old, and still obtains, 
Which life or death by suffrages ordains ; 


. White stones and black within an urn are cast 5 


The jirst absolves, but fate is in the last. 


Our Saviour in the gift of the 
white stone bestows on the spirit- 
ual conquerer a full pardon and 
acquittal. 

Prov. 25:11. 
Gold. 

Like apples made of gold, or 
apples, as summer pippins, of a 
golden color, in pictures of silver. 
Such isa@ word fitly spoken. Gold- 
en apples in silver baskets of beau- 
tifully wrought net-work are no 
more delightful to the eye, and 


Like apples of 
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grateful to the taste, than is an ex- 
cellent saying fitly expressed: as 
the following. 


“The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel” 
“Death and life are in the power of the tongue.’’ 
(Pleasant words are as an honey-comb.” 
He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life.” 
““The tongue of the wise is health.” 
“The tongue of the just is as choice silver.” 
John 10: 3 The sheep hear his 
voice, and he leadeth them out. 
Travelling along the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio one morning to- 
wards the last of the month of 
October, I witnessed what to me 
then was a new and striking illus- 
tration of the above text: a shep- 
herd with his crook leading a large 
flock of sheep out to pasture, and 
a little dog behind, assiduously 
spirring up the stragglers. It car- 
ried my mind back to Abraham 
and David; to the Patriarchal 
Shepherds, and up to the great and 
“good Shepherd.” Beautifully illus- 
trative of the manner in which he 
leads the “people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand.” 


Neamen’s and Stranger’s Friend So- 
ciety. 

Tuts institution is located in 
Montreal; its object being various- 
ly to benefit seamen and imigrants, 
and to impart to their children at 
least the rudiments of an education 
that shall prepare them for useful- 
ness and heaven. 

Nearly thirty years ago we made 
the acquaintance of its now vene- 
rable agent ;—then as now going 
about doing good. Blessings on 
the man who seeks to make the 
world wiser, better, happier. The 
number of pupils taught in the 
Bethel School in Montreal during 
the last ten years exceeds seven- 
teen hundred. 

The benefits of this Institution 
are not confined to Montreal, for 
during the past year the Agent has 
travelled upwards of two thousand 
miles in the United States and in 
Canada, collecting and distributing 
books and tracts, visiting schools, 
preaching and lecturing with a 
view of promoting the cause of re- 
ligion and moral improvement. 


Five times the Agent has passed 
through Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, and has at each visit 
obtained books and money for the 
destitute in Canada. During the 
ten years of the existence of this 
Society, upwards of one hundred 
boxes of books have been collected 
and distributed. 

A suitable place for instruction 
and worship is much needed. The 
money collected for that purpose, 
amounting to £279 6s. 6d., is lying 
in the City Bank, in the name of 
James Court, Esq., who was ap- 
pointed Treasurer for the Union 
Building; and about the same 
amount is subscribed, to be paid 
when the building shall be erected. 
Funds for this purpose are solicited. 

The receipts of the Society last 
year amounted to £157 7s. 7d. 

We subjoin the following letter 
from our old friend. 


Montreal, August 16, 1848. 


I have lately returned from the 
west, where I went to visit schools 
and distribute books sent to my or- 
der. But I do not forget those who 
do, business on the waters. My 
first sabbath after leaving Mon- 
treal, I spent in Rochester, where I 
spoke in six Sunday Schools, gave 
a discourse to the prisoners and to 
the people of color, also visited 
several canal boats to give tracts 
and friendly advice to those who 
do business on the canal. 

The next sabbath I spent in 
Buffalo, where I was invited by the 
Rev. Mr. Witted, the chaplain of 
of the Bethel, to preach to those 
who do business on the lakes. 
There I found a good place of wor- 
ship and a very attentive assembly. 
The next sabbath I spent at De- 
troit, where I found the Bethel 
which was a building once occupi- 
ed as a distillery, now occupied by 
Bishop McCroskey. Not having 
liberty to preach in that house, I 
collected a congregation by the 
side of the river, where } addressed 
a number who heard with attention 
and received tracts. I also em- 
ployed three sabbaths, on my re- 
turn to Montreal. In Hamilton, 
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Toronto, and Kingston, I visited 
the prison and several Sunday 
Schools in each place and gave 
tracts with friendly advice to such 
as I found at taverns and barber’s 
shops, which has been my practice 
for forty years. I found a large 
number of books and tracts collec- 
ted in the United States and sent to 
Rochester for distribution, which 
by the kind assistance of friends to 
the destitute, 1 have placed where 
it is hoped they will do good. 

Many bibles and other good 
books I have placed on board of 
steamboats and other vessels for 
the use of passengers. I feel 
greatly indebted to the captains and 
owners of steamers for a free pas- 
sage most of the way to Detroit 
and back again. 

I thank you sir, and your com- 
mittee for continuing to send to the 
Bethel reading-room your maga- 
zine. The August number which 
I have just read, contains many 
things highly important. I wish it 
was in my power to send you ten 
dollars to assist in extending the 
circulation of your excellent work. 
But having given forty years of 
time and most of my patrimony to 
assist in educating poor children, 
Thave left myself poor. 

That God may bless you and 
your Society is the prayer of 

THADDEUS OSGOOD, 
Agent of the Seamen’s and Stran- 
ger’s Friend Society. 
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A Free Gospet.—The Louis- 
ville Examiner tells a story of a 
church member who had always 
been more remarkable for opening 
his mouth to say amen than for 
opening his purse. He had, on one 
occasion, taken his usual place near 
the preacher’s stand, and was mak- 
ing his responses with great anima- 
tion. After a burst of burning elo- 
quence from the preacher, he clasp- 
ed his hands in a kind of ecstacy— 
“Yes, thank God! I have been a 
Methodist for twenty-five years, and 
it hasn’t cost me twenty-five cents!” 
“God have mercy on your stingy 
soul!” was the preacher’s emphatic 
reply. 


[From the Christian Observer-] 
A Christian Seaman. 


BY THOMAS J. BOYD, OF THE U. S. 
NAVY. 


Maw is not grateful in proportion 
to the blessings he receives: his 
heart becomes insensible to repeat- 
ed mercies, and grows presumptu- 
ous on past dangers. No class of 
men experience so large a share of 
protecting kindness irom a Su- 
preme Being as those who “go 
down to the sea and do business 
on the great waters ;” yet how few 
among them are found to praise 
the Lord for his wonderful good- 
ness in bringing them out of their 
troubles, when He maketh the 
storm a calm, and stilleth the waves 
thereof. 

In a long intercourse with sea- 
men, I have never known more 
than one whose conduct was gov- 
erned by religious principles.— 
Doubtless there may be a greater 
number now. The Christian pub- 
lic has awakened to the claims of 
this much neglected people; but at 
the period in which the following 
events occurred, it was a rare 
thing to see a man stand apart 
from his followers, and declare the 
the Lord to be his God. I made 
the acquaintance of this one under 
circumstances which exhibited 
character impelled and sustained 
by more than ordinary motives. 
We were together on board of one of 
our frigates, cruising on a distant 
station, when a most aggravated 
murder was committed upon one of 
the men of the ship, and absorbed 
the attention of our little community 
for several weeks. There was such 
deliberation of purpose and maligni- 
ty of disposition evinced in the act, 
that it excited great abhorence 
against the criminal. An aged and 
by no means popular man was sick. 
The weather was warm, and he 
preferred sleeping on the deck, un- 
der the hatch or opening of the 
deck. He rested his head upon the 
elevation which surrounds the 
hatch, and this posture permitted 
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shine ao henueitioirmsiaudheaeckae,ande seemeiaOehiedd Gealancas to be seen from the decks 
above. He had scarcely taken 
this situation one night at sea, 
when a cannon shot, belonging to 
the rack ofa gun in the vicinity, 
was dropped from above with such 
precision, as to crush his head, and 
deprive him of life almost instanta- 
neously. The ship’s company, 
contrary to the usual disposition of 
Sailors to screen delinquents from 
the penalties of law, came forward, 
and promptly offered every item of 
evidence which each one possessed 
to detect the culprit. The charge 
of murder was brought home to a 
young man who had been punish- 
ed a few days previous, on the re- 
port of the deceased ; and so strong 
was the testimony, although en- 
_ tirely cireumstantial, he was found 
guilty, and condemned to death. A 
month was allowed to prepare. 
Man’s life is short when the full 
term is measured, but if the days 
be numbered, and the hour of de- 
parture fixed beyond the hope of 
reprieve, we regard the individual 
thus situated with an interest of no 
ordinary kind. Every one was 
‘anxious that the unhappy man 
should be afforded the spiritual aid 
his circumstances required ; but as 
there was no chaplain on board, 
there seemed to be no one compe- 
tent or qualified for the duty, when 
‘a seaman named Otway offered his 
services. They were gladly ac- 
cepted by the condemned, and 
proved highly consolatory. He 
was spoken of by his shipmates as 
one who had no other companion 
than his Bible, and who was al- 
ways ready to do good. I recog- 
nized in him a faithful and volun 
tary attendant upon the sick bed 
danger, and a regular Sabbath vi 
iter to the sick apartment. B 
his unobtrusive deportment and 
modesty had concealed from my 


observation an humble, energetic 


and devout Christian. He under- 
took the labor of instructing a fel- 
low mortal in such a crisis, with a 
full sense of his obligations. The 
prisoner’s cell now became a hal- 
lowed spot. The voice of prayer 
and earnest entreaty for repent- 
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ance, regeneration and pardon, as- 
cended to the throne of grace, in 
behalf of one who was to be cut off 
in the midst of his days. Revelry 
of thoughtless men was awed into 
silence, in the vicinity of this sol- 
emn scene; groups of weather- 
beaten sailors might be seen listen- 
ing to the voice of supplication, 
until their hearts were moved with- 
in them, and their emotions were 
beyond control. Many retired 
from that spot with resolutions to 
lead a better life, and to prepare for 
a more hopeful death. 

The prisoner was unreserved in 
his intercourse with Otway, and 
spoke of his fate at first with indif- 
ference. It was insensibility, not 
fortitude. His heart had been in- 
durated by a life of vicious indul- 
gence; his mind had never been 
enlightened by moral and religious 
culture. . The solemn truths which 
Otway read to him from the Book 
of Life, were as a strange lan- 
guage;—new ideas accompanied 
the words. A sullen, gloomy des- 
pair brooded over his feelings; and 
when the joys of heaven were de- 
clared to him as the hope of those 
who repenied and believed that Je- 
sus Christ died for sinners, his 
mind shrank from them, because 
they were spiritual pleasures which 
he could not realize. His faithful 
friend, not discouraged, became 
more engaged in his efforts to 
break through this torpor. Day 
and night he besought him to lay 
hold on eternal life, and become 
reconciled to God through faith in 
a crucified Saviour. 

Time passed on, and brought the 
fatal morning. Whatever hope of 
reprieve may 7 have lingered in the 


2 bosom of the condemned, it was 


banished by a summons to the 
scaffold. Otway took a prayerful 
leave before’ he ascended to the - 
deck, where all things were ready 
for execution. As “the unhappy 
man stood for the last time in view 


‘of his shipmates, all arranged for 


the melancholy duty of witnessing 
his closing scene, a deadly paleness 
overspread his handsome features, 
but he did not speak. The pro- 
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found silence was only broken by 
the occasional dash of the waters 
against the ship’s sides. He obey- 
ed a motion to ascend a small scaf- 
folding, which placed him under 
the fore-yard, a line from which 
was attached to a noose around his 
neck. When they were about to 
conceal his face, he raised his eyes 
to the unclouded heaven above, and 
breathed forth his first audible 
prayer, “Lord, I believe; have 
mercy upon me.” A motion from 
the quarter deck, was followed by 
the discharge of a signal gun. A 
struggling body ascended rapidly 
to the yard arm, in wreaths of blue 
smoke from the discharged gun; 
before the wind dispersed it, the 
mortal agony was over, and the 
soul of a human being had passed 
from time to eternity. 

There was so much excellence 
of character shown by Otway, in 
connection with this event, I sought 
every opportunity of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with him. I found 
him modest, intelligent, and zealous 
in good works. tie was fearless 
in advancing the cause of religion, 
but never forgot the prudence 
which his situation required, to 
render his efforts useful. He la- 
bored with purity of motive, and 
overcame hatred and malice with 
unresisting meekness. His re- 
spectful conduct and attention to 
the duties of his station, acquired 
the esteem of his superiors, while 
his skill and industry commanded 
the respect of his equals. 

A seaman has but few opportu- 
nities of improving himself or oth- 
ers, as his life is one of labor and 
privation, but with a right spirit it 
is astonishing how much good may 
be effected ina large ship’s com- 
pany. The thoughtless may be 
warned, the ignorant instructed, 
and the vicious held\in check, by 
the daily exhibition of a pious life. 

Otway did not permit the solem- 
nity which the above narrated 
event left upon the minds of his 
comrades, to pass away unimprov- 
ed. He embraced every opportu- 
nity of urging upon them the cer- 
tainty of a future accountability, 


and the necessity of preparing to 
stand before the judgment bar of 
God, to answer for the deeds done 
in the body, by reading from the 
Bible such passages as related to 
these subjects. When offered 
some printed sermons for this pur- 
pose, he declined them with the 
following reasons :—“ My ship- 
mates might scoff at human pro- 
ductions, however excellent; but 
there are few so hardened as to 
ridicule the Bible openly. More- 
over, where the soul is concerned, 
I never found the need of any other 
book. The arrangement of its 
parts to illustrate a particular sub- 


ject, is a labor fruitful in comfort, 


Instruction and strength to my- 
self.” It must not be supposed 
that Otway’s desires and efforts to 
do good were always received with 
kindness and encountered no oppo- 
sition. The wicked raged when 
they found a light among them re- 
vealing the darkness of their char- 
acter. He was exposed to every 
annoyance which malice could in- 
vent, defamation as to conduct, and 
every species of evil report. 

When we consider the composi- 
tion of a frigate’s crew, and the 
numerous abandoned, self-degrad- 
ed characters among them, bold in 
crime and reckless of consequen- 
ces, which the severity of discipline 
can scarcely control into decency 
of deportment, it is easy to believe 
the situation one most trying to a 
pious heart. But Otway felt the 
absence of religious associations 
and church privileges, more deeply 
than the assaults of his enemies. 
His soul grieved at the profanity 


gu licentiousness around him, and 
ay 
3 


cited him to greater efforts of 
uty. But the soul requires the 
loset or the desert, in the silence 
of which it may hold communion 
with God, and from thence issue, 
strengthened for duty, and relieved 
of its sorrows. 

A series of persecutions, and the 
long confinement and labor in the 
prisoner’s cell impaired Otway’s 
usually fine health. The physical 
ailment was scarcely apparent— 
his spirits sank. ‘“ Why hidest 
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thou thy face from me,” was his 
constant prayer. The language of 
the Psalmist in the 88th Psalm, 
was his, while the disease lasted. 
Happily this was not long, as he 
recovered rapidly under medical 
treatment. There is not a more 


distressing visitation in the Chris-' 


tian’s course, than this moral dis- 
order arising from injured health. 
The great enemy of souls em- 
braces the opportunity to fill the 
mind with darkness and horrible 
fears, and if it.is not properly man- 
aged, a long season of sufiering is 
endured. Otway spoke of it as 
yielding the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness after it passed. It 
taught him his feebleness, and 
where his strength lay. I could 
perceive in his after conduct, that 
he came from the furnace of afflic- 
tion, refined in spirit and brighten- 
ed in his affeetions. “When re- 
viled he reviled not again; when 
suffering he threatened not, but 
submitted himself to him who 
judges righteously,” in conformity 
with his Master’s example. With 
returning health Otway resumed 
his Biblical readings and his con- 
solatory visits to the sick, and had 
reason to rejoice in the improved 
deportment of some of the most 
thoughtless men in the ship. 
My desire to know something of 
_ his previous history, was gratified 
ene fine tropical night as I con- 
versed with him at his post of duty, 
by his giving me the following par- 
ticulars of his life. 
To be continued. 


Luruzr was one day being shav- 
ed and having his hair cut in the 
presence of Dr. Jonas. He said to 
the latter, “ Orignal sin is like the 
beard. We are shaved to-day, and 
look clean, and have a smooth chin; 
to-morrow our beard has grown 
again, nor does it cease growing 
while we remain on earth. In like 
manner original sin cannot be extir- 
pated from us; it springs up in us 
as long as we exist. Nevertheless, 
we are bound to resist it to our ut- 
most strength, and cut it down un- 
ceasingly.” 


MY JOHN IS THE BEST JOHN. 
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“My John is the best John in all 
the world ;” 


OR 


JOHN REYNOLDS, THE SAILOR BOY. 


Tur following fact was related 
by the Rev. P. Kent., Visitor for 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, at the Meeting of the As- 
sociation in Malton, Yorkshire, 
Sept. 31, 1847— 

After an absence of some years, 
a Minister returned for a Sunday 
to the place where he had former- 
ly preached the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. When the ser- 
vices of the day were over, a widow 
knocked at the vestry door, and 
requested an interview. “Do you 
not remember me, Sir?” said the 
widow. “Not at this moment,” 
was the reply.—Do you not re- 
member John?” “No.”—“Why, 
he was at your Sunday-School.” 
That may be; but 1 cannot prom- 
ise to remember every boy that has 
been in the school”’—“But, Sir,” 
said the widow very earnestly, “My 
John was the best John in all the 
world.” That may be too; still I 
cannot say that I remember 
him.”—“ But Tax sure that my 
John is the best John in all the 
world, and you will say so too, 
when you have heard what has 
happened since you left us some 
years ago.” And then the poor 
widow gave the minister the fol- 
lowing account of her John— 

“ After you left us, Sir, my hus- 
band died, and we became very 
poor : indeed, we were almost star- 
ving. And one day my John said 
to me. ‘Mother dear, we cannot 
starve, and there is no work to be 
got: let me go to sea for a time, 
and try to earn some money for 
you.’ I was very loth to part from 
him, but times were bad, and as 
he seemed so anxious about it, I 
fave him a parting kiss, and he 
went to the nearest port, about 
seven miles distant, to seek fora 
berth in a merchant vessel. John 
tried in many quarters, but he 
could not succeed for some days ; 
and he was almost going to give 
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up in despair, when he saw the § after part of the voyage, “ It was 
master of a ship passing by. Do} a good day for me, my boy, when 
you wanta boy, Sir? said John. ; I shipped you: your prayers saved 
' Why, that is the very thing] am} my ship: when you get to St. 


looking for, said the captain.— Do 
then, Sir, take me.’ ‘ Well, where 
is your character.—Sir, nobody 
knows me here: but in my own 
parish I could easily get a char- 
acter, but Iam a stranger in this 
town.’ ‘Icannot take you with- 
out a character.’—But I will be 
very obedient: I will do all that you 
tell me.’ That is fine talking, my 
boy, but I tell youI must have a 
character, or I cannot take you 
with me.’ John looked thought- 
ful and sad for a moment; and 
then he bethought himself of his 
Pocket Bible, which had been giv- 
en him as a reward in the Sunday- 
School. Opening the Bible, where 
the inscription was written, before 
the captain, ‘ Will that do, Sir, for 
a character?’ The captain read 
the following— 


‘PRESENTED TO 
JOHN REYNOLDS, 
For his good behavior in 
Sunday-School. 

Date’ 


“¢ Ay, ay, my boy, I will take 
you on this recommendation. Come 
along with me.’” 

John was accordingly shipped in 
a merchant vessel for St. Peters- 
burgh. <A few days after they left 
port a storm arose, and the wind 
blew a hurricane, and the waves 
dashed over the ship, and the dan- 
ger became frightfully great. John 
took his pocket Bible, and read, in 
a loud and solemn voice, the fifty- 
first Psalm. On his bended knee 
did that young sailor boy cry to 
that God who alone can appease 
the raging storm. And one by one, 
one after another, did the sailors 
and the mate, and the captain, 
kneel down by that sailor boy, 
while he read the Psalm at the top 
of his voice. And it pleased God 
to hear their united supplication. 
The storm abated; aud the ship 
pursued her voyage in safety. The 
captain used to say to John, in the 


Petersburgh you shall have a holi- 
day. 

When they arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, according to the captain’s 
promise, John had the holiday. 
Boy-like, he must needs go to the 
emperor’s palace, to see all the 
great people go to court. There 
he stood gazing on the novel scene; 
and as carriage after carriage 
passed by, something dropped from 
one of them at his feet. It was a 
bracelet, which had fallen from 
some lady’s hand. John picked it 
up, and called aloud to the coach- 
man to stop; but in vain: the 
crowd and the noise prevented 
John from being noticed, and he 
returned to the captain with the 
bracelet. “ You are a lucky boy,” 
said the captain: “these are dia- 
monds.” “ Butthey are NoT MINE.” 
“How did you come by them?” 
“J picked them up; and I called to 
the driver to stop, but he drove on, 
and did not hear me.”—“ You did, 
then, all that you could do under 
the cireumstances,” said the cap- 
tain, “and they are clearly yours.” 
“No, captain, they are Nor MINE.” 
John was too honest and simple- 
minded to be caught by the cap- 
tains guile. ‘ Why, you foolish 
boy, let me have the diamonds, and 
when I get to London I will sell 
them for you: they will fetch lots 
of money.” That may be, captain, 
but they are Nor MINE; and, cap- 
tain, suppose that we should have 
a storm as we go home, what 
then?” —“ Ay, Jack, I never 
thought of that: however, let us 
try and find out the lady to whom 
the bracelet belongs.” 

The owner was soon discovered, 
and the lost property safely re- 
stored. John Reynolds received 
from the lady, as a reward of his 
honesty, the sum of thirty-five 
pounds, and this, under the ecap- 
tain’s advice, was laid out in skins 
and hides; and when John left his 
good ship at the end of his voyage, 
he had, buttoned up snugly in his 
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pocket, the sum of eighty pounds 
($400.) 

Thus enriched, and with heart 
bounding with happiness, he set 
off as fast as possible to his native 
village, and very soon he found 
himself at the wicket gate of the 
well known cottage. But here, 
what a scene presented itseif! the 
narrow pathway to the cottage door 
was all covered with grass and 
weeds; the windows were all 
closed; there was an appearance 
of desolation all around ; and burn- 
ing grief soon withered all poor 
John’s hopes: he felt sure that his 
dear mother was dead. He stood 
before the desolate cottage, and 
gazed upon it; he could not weep 
nor speak. Alas! how cutting, how 
grievous his disappointment ! 

Just at this moment a woman 
came out of a neighboring cottage. 
“Ts that you John?” John did not 
reply. ‘he woman instantly saw 
what was passing in his mind. 
“Your mother is not dead, John.” 
“Is not she, is not she?” And 
the big tears flowed plentifully. 
“Where is she?” “She’s in the 
Union workhouse.” “Is that all?” 
and he brushed the tears away, and 
with a throbbing bosom set off for 
the Union-house. There he knock- 
ed at the door in fine style; and 
the master came running out, 
thinking that it was the chairman 
of the Board, or some great man 
on important and pressing business. 
“What do you want?” said the 
master, in a gruff, disappointed 
voice. “I want my mother.” 


“ Your mother! who is your moth- ; 


er?” “Mary Reynolds,” “ What 
do you want with your mother ?” 
“Support her, to be sure.” “You 
support her! that is very likely.” 
“J am a merchant,” said John, “I 
have got lots of money and I witi 
have my mother.” “You must 

et an order from a Magistrate 
first.” “Order! do not talk to me 
about orders; I must, 1 will have 
my mother.” 

‘And John succeeded. He car- 
ried off his mother in triumph, re- 
joicing in the prospect of being 
able to minister to her comfort. 


THE YOUNG SAILOR’S BIBLE. 
ORLOV enn 


3 We do not wonder at her saying, 
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“My John is the best John in the 
world.” She concluded her touch- 
ing and true story by affirming, 
“ALL THIS, SIR, WAS THROUGH 
THE Bisur.” Yes, it was the 
blessed Word of God which had 
changed his heart. The Spirit of 
God had been his teacher; so that 
he could say, with David, The en- 
trance of Thy words giveth light ; 
it giveth understanding unto the 
simple. It was this that made him 
an honest boy, and a. dutiful and 
affectionate son. 

Who would not help to send the 
Bible to those who have it not ? 


Oh! send God’s holy book where’er 
Or winds can waft or waters bear; 
Let India’s sons its page revere, 

Let Afric’s land the blessing shure. 


Send it to where, expanded wide, ~ 
The South Sea rolls its furthest tide: 

To every Island’s distant shore, 

Make known the Saviour’s grace and power. 


ee 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine. ] 
The Young Sailor’s Bible. 


An inhabitant of the Orkney Is- 
lands was fond of relating the fol- 
lowing fact which happened in his 
sight. A vessel from Stockholm 
was driven on our coast by a vio- 
lent wind, and struck on a rock. 
It was placed in such a position 
that it was impossible to render 
any assistance to the unhappy per- 
sons that were wrecked. Soon, 
however, the waves dashed the 
vessel in pieces, and the numerous 
spectators who were assembled on 
the neighboring shores, in sorrow 
saw the crew perish. However 
some minutes after, they saw a 
young man reappear on the waves 
lashed to a piece of wood, and who 
was cast on the shore half dead. 
They hastened to assist him, and 
saw that he carried something 
wrapped in a handkerchief and 
tied around him. Soon every one 
formed their conjectures; one said 
it is his money; another his watch ; 
a third, his papers or those of the 
vessel; at length they untied the 
handkerchief, and there they found 
his Bible. On a white leaf of this, 
the father of the sailor had written 
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how this Bible had been given to 
him by a member of the Bible So- 
ciety in England; and he prayed 
God to shed his blessings upon 
that beneficent Society. On the 
other side of the page was the fer- 
vent prayer of that good father 
that the Holy Book would become 
the means of salvation to his soul. 
My dear child, added he in giving 
you this Bible I deprive the rest of 
my family of it; but I cannot part 
with my son that is about to en- 
gage inalife full of dangers and 
temptations, without this pledge of 
my affection. May it never quit 
you! The tender solicitude of this 
good father was not in vain, as it 
was evident that the precious book 
had often been perused. 


wer 


Hiave I no Father? 


I was once in an awful storm at 
sea: we were for many hours 
tossed about in sight of dangerous 
rocks; the steam-engines would 
work no longer: the wind raged 
violently, and around were heard 
the terrific roar of the breakers, 
and the dash of the waves, as they 
broke over the deck. 

At this dreary and trying time, 
while we lay, as might be said, at 
the mercy of the waves, I found 
great comfort and support from an 
apperently triflmg circumstance: 
it was, that the captain’s child, a 
little girl of about twelve years old, 
was in the cabin with us. He had 
come two or three times, in the 
midst of his cares and toils, to see 
how his child went on; and it is 
well known how cheering is the 
sight of a captain in such a time of 
danger. As our situation grew 
worse, | saw the little girl rising 
on her elbow and bending her eyes 
anxiously to the door, as if longing 
for her father’s reappearance. He 
came at last. He was a large, bluff 
sailor like man}; an immense coat, 
great sea boots, and an oil-skin cap 
with flaps hanging down his neck, 
were streaming with water. He 
fell on his knees on the floor beside 
the low berth of his child, and 
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stretched his arm over her, but did 
not speak. ‘ 

After a little while, he asked if 
she was alarmed. “Father,” the 
child answered, “let me be with 
you, and [ shail not be afraid.” 

“With me!” he cried, “you 
could not stand it for an instant.” 

“Father, let me be with you,” 
she repeated. 

“My child you would be more 
frightened then,” he said, kissing 
her, while the tears were on his 
rough cheeks. 

“No, father, I will not be afraid 
if you take me with you. O! fa- 
ther let me be with you!” and she 
threw her arms round his neck, 
and clung fasttohim. The strong 
man was overcome; he lifted his 
child in his arms, and carried her 
away with him. 

How much I felt her departure! 
As long as the captain’s child was 
near, I felt her to be a sort of 
pledge for the return and care of 
the captain. I knew that in the 
moment of greatest danger the 
father would run to his child; f 
was certain that were the vessel 
about to be abandoned in the midst 
of the wild waves, I should know 
of every movement, for the captain 
would not desert his child. Thus 
in the presence of that child I had 
comforted myself, and when she 
went, I felt abandoned, for the first 
time fearful. I arose, and man- 
aged to get on deck. The sea and 
sky seemed one. It was a dread- 
ful sight: shuddering, I shrunk 
back, and threw myself again on 
my couch. 

Then came the thought: the 
child is content—she is with her 
father ; “ And have I no father 2?” 
O God I thank thee! in that mo- 
ment! could answer, Yes. Anun 
seen father, it is true; and faithi 
not as sight, and nature is not as 
grace; but still I knew I had a 
Father—a Father whose love sur- 
passeth knowledge. The thought 
calmed my mind. Reader, does it 
calm yours ? 

“Oh!” eries the trembling soul, 
“the storm is fearful; the sky is 
hid ; we walk in darkness and have 
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no light.” “Be still, and know 
that lam God,” saith the Lord; be 
happy, and know that God is thy 
Father. “Fear not, for I am with 
thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy 
God.” All things are under the 
dominion of Christ, and all things, 
yea, even terrible things, shall work 
together for good for them that 
love God. 'Tempest-tossed soul! 
as the child clung to her father’s 
bosom, so cling thou to thy God; 
in the moment of thine extremity 
he will appear to be with thee, or 
to take thee to be with him. 
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The Sailor Sunday School Boy’s Letter 
and Last Words. 


RocurstTer, Aug. 7th, 1848, 

Dear Sir:—I send you one of 
the fragments taken from the 
records of the Brick Church Sun- 
day School. The subject of it was 
a member of our school, and left 
home as very many do, against the 
wishes of friends. There are things 
connected with it, that are to us 
deeply interesting: that the means 
of grace here enjoyed should be un- 
heeded and that in the providence 
of God he should have been on 
board the celebrated revival ship 
“ Uncas,” and there, we trust, found 
peace to his soul; and that he 
should die at Lahaina, the residence 
of Rev. Mr. Hunt, who was also a 
former member of our school. 
Should you think any part of this 
would be acceptable to the readers 
of your valuable magazine, please 
insert it. Yours, 

Joun H. Tuompson. 
Lanaina, Mauii, Sandwich Islands, 
U. 8. Hospital, May 28, 1847. 

Dear and affectionate Uncle :— 
Iam now writing to you for the 
last time in this world. God has 
seen fit to spare my life long 
enough for me to repent of my past 
conduct, as Lam about to leave this 
world in a foreign land, far from 
parents and relatives. May God 
bless you. I cannot say any more. 
Nelson, you must finish it. 

E. M. Harrineron. 


The above is a copy of a letter he 
commenced on the 20th inst., and 
as a last request of the deceased, it 
becomes my painful duty to |ad- 
dress a few lines to you for the first 
time. It appears that Elisha left 
Rochester in July 1846, went to 
Albany, and there signed a con- 
tract to go a whaling voyage from 
New Bedford. This was against 
his uncle’s will. He shipped on 
board the Uncas, Capt. Gillet,' Aug. 
27, for a three years voyage in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. He 
was taken sick on the 18th Sept., 
made the land on the 25th; he was 
better when they were in port: on 
the 29th they left for Rio Janeiro, 
where they made port on the 16th 
Nov. He had liberty on shore for 
a week, and felt better. They left 
on the 29th for St. Paul Whaling 
ground, where he was confined to 
his hammock. Capt. Gillet and 
his wife did all in their power for 
bim, but to no purpose. He con- 
tinued to grow worse until they 
neared the equator, when he felt 
quite smart, so that he would walk 
without help. On the Sth they 
came into this port, and on the 20th 
April he came to this hospital and 
was intimate with me until the day 
of his death. His disease was con- 
sumption. They had no physician 
on board, but Mrs. Gillet had him 
removed to the cabin and watched 
him with a sister’s care; but he 
failed fast. She visited him at the 
the hospital and sent him books. 
He was able to converse till the 
20th May, but on the 21st began to 
fail fast and on the 25th died. His 
last words were, “I am going; 
good bye Nelson. God be merciful 
to me a Sinner.” On the 27th his 
corpse was put in a plain coffin 
and the Rev. Mr. Forbes gave a 
discourse from Mark 9: 23d. He 
was then taken to the American 
seamen’s burial ground followed by 
forty-four sailors in uniform, and a 
large number of American citizens 
and natives. We are now about 
to erect a tomb-stone, with this in- 
scription: “ Sacred to the Memory 
of Elisha M. Harrington, who was 
born in Syracuse, N. Y., in A. D., 
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1826. He was discharged at this 
place from the ship Uncas, Capt. 
Gillet, April 20th, 1847, and died 
May 25th, 1847, aged 21 years.” 
These few lines from a brother 
sailor are excusable on the ground 

that I am a poor scholar. 

Yours respectfully, 

Wa. Nexson. 


AY 


The Sailor and his Praying Mother. 


Wuar thoughts crowd around 
the heart at the mention of those 
words. Years may pass away ; 
mountains, rivers, and oceans may 
intervene between us and the spot 
where first we heard a mother’s 
prayers, yet they cannot be lost to 
memory. Sickness, sorrow and 
neglect may be suffered, and even 
the heart may seemingly become 
callous to all good impressions, yet 
at the sound of a mother’s—a pray- 
ing mother’s name—a cord is touch- 
ed which thrills through the soul, 
and rarely fails to awaken better 
feelings. Does danger threaten ? 
We hope and perhaps fondly autic- 
ipate that a mother’s prayers, which 
have been offered in our behalf may 
be answered. 

Never did I see this more forci- 
bly illustrated than in a case of a 
weather-beaten sailor who resided 
in one of our coast towns. I had the 
narrative from the lips of the moth- 
er. In making his homeward pas- 
sage, as he “doubled the stormy 
Cape,” a dreadful storm arose. 
The mother had heard of his arri- 
val “outside the Cape,” and was 
awaiting with the anxiety a mother 
alone can know, to see her son.— 
But now the storm had arisen, and, 
as she expected, when the ship was 
in the most dangerousplace. Fear- 
ing that each blast, as it swept the 
raging deep, might howl the requi- 
em of her son, with faith strong in 
God, she commenced praying for 
his safety. At this moment news 
came that the vessel was lost! The 
father, an unconverted man, had 
till this time preserved a sullen si- 
lence, but now he wept aloud. The 
mother observed, “It is in the hands 
of Him that does all things well ;,’ 


and again in a subdued and soften- 
ed spirit, bowed, and commended 
her son and her partner, in an audi- 
ble voice, broken ouly by the burst- 
ings of a full heart, to God. 

Darkness had now spread her 
mantle abroad, and they retired, but 
not to rest, and anxiously waited 
for the morning, hoping at least that 
some relic of their lost one might 
be found. 

The morning came. The winds 
were hushed, and the ocean lay 
comparatively calm, as though its 
fury had subsided, since its victim 
was nomore. At thismoment, the 
little gate in front of their dwelling 
turned on its hinges. The door 
opened, and their son, their lost, 
their loved son, stood before them ! 
The vessel had been driven into one 
of the many harbors on the coast, 
and he wassafe. The father rush- 
ed to meet him. His mother, al- 
ready hanging on his neck, earn- 
estly exclaimed, “My child, how 
came you here ?” 

“ Mother,” said he, while the tears 
coursed down his sunburnt face, 
“7 knew you'd pray me home!”’ 

What a spectacle! a wild, reck- 
less youth acknowledged the effica- 
cy of prayer. It seems that he was 
aware of his perilous situation, and 
that he labored with this thought: 
“My mother prays; Christian pray- 
ers are answered, and I may be 
saved.” 

This reflection, when almost ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and ready to 
give up in dispair, gave him fresh 
courage, and with renewed effor the 
labored, till the harbor was gained. 

Christain mother, go thou and do 
likewise. Pray over that son who 
is likely to be wrecked on the stream 


of life, and his prospects blasted for- 


evere He may be saved.—Chil- 
dren’s Friend. 


error 


on 


A Cuancr.—lf, for a time, there 
seems to be a change, but after- 
wards it disappears, it is evident 
there has been no change of nature, 
or disposition. A swine may be 
washed ; but its swinish nature will 
still remain.— Edwards. 
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The indian Chief. 

The following beautiful story is 
literally true, and was first publish- 
ed in a lecture delivered by William 
Tracy, Esq., of Utica, on the early 
history of Oneida county. 

One of the first settlers in West- 
tern New York, was Judge W. 
who established himself at Whites- 
town—about four miles from Utica. 
He brought his family with him, 
among whom was a _ widowed 
daughter with an only child—a fine 
boy about four years old. You will 
recollect, the country around was 
an unbroken forest, and this was the 
domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge W. saw the necessity 
of keeping on good terms with the 
Indians, for, as he was nearly alone, 
he was completely at their mercy. 
Accordingly he took every opportu- 
nity to assure them of his kindly 
feelings, and to secure their good 
willin return. Several of the chiefs 
came to see him, and seemed pacific. 
But there was one thing that trou- 
bled him: an aged chief of the 
Oneida tribe, and one of great influ- 
ence, who resided at a distance of 
a dozen miles, had not yet been to 
see him, nor could he ascertain the 
views and feelings of the sachem in 
respect to his settlement in that re- 
gion. At last he sent him a mes- 
sage, and the answer was that the 
chief would visit him on the mor- 
row. 

True to his appointment, the 
sachem came; Judge W. re- 
ceived him with marks of respect, 
and introduced his wife, his daugh- 
ter and little boy. The interview 
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that followed was interesting. Up- 
on its result the Judge was con- 
vinced his security might depend, 
and therefore he was exceedingly 
anxious to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon the distinguished chief. 
He expressed his desire to settle in 
the country, to live on terms of am- 
ity and good fellowship with the In- 
dians, and to be useful to them by 
introducing among them the arts of 
civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then 
said: “ Brother, you ask much and 
you promise much. What pledge 
can you give of your faith? The 
white man’s word may be good to 
the white man, yet it is wind when 
spoken to the Indian.” 

“JT have put my life in your 
hands,” said the Judge. “is it not an 
evidence of my good intention? J 
have placed confidence in the Indi- 
an and will not believe that he will 
abuse or betray the trust that is thus 
reposed.” 

“So much is well,” replied the 
chief, “the Indian will repay confi- 
dence with confidence, if you will 
trust, he will trust you. Let this boy 
go with me to my wigwam—I will 
bring it back in three days with my 
answer !” 

If an arrow had pierced the bo- 
som of the mother, she could not 
have felt a deeper pang than went 
to her heart, as the Indian made this 
proposal. She sprang forward, and 
running to the boy, who stood at the 
side of the sachem, looking into his 
face with pleased wonder and ad- 
miration, she encircled him in her 
arms, and pressing him to her bo- 
som, was about to fly from the 
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room. A gloomy and ominous 
frown came over the sachem’s brow, 
but he did not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. 
He knew that the success of their 
enterprise, the lives of his family, 
depended on the decision of a mo- 
ment. 

“Stay, stay, my daughter,” he 


said. “Bring back the boy, I be- 
seech you. He is not more to you 
than tome. I would not risk a hair 


of hishead. But, my child, he must 
go with the chief. God will watch 
over him! He will be as safe m the 
sachem’s wigwam, as beneath our 
own roof.” 

The agonized mother hesitated a 
moment; she then slowly returned, 
placing the boy on the knee of the 
chief, and kneeling at his feet, burst 
into a flood of tears. The gloom 
passed away from the sachem’s 
brow, but he said nota word. He 
aroge and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe 
the agony of the mother for the en- 
suing three days. She was agitated 
by contending hopes and fears. In 
the night she awoke from sleep, 
seeming to hear the screams of the 
child calling on its mother for help. 
But the time wore slowly away— 
and the third day came. How 3 
slowly did the hours pass. The 
morning waned away, noon arrived, 
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yet the ‘sachem came not. There 
was a gloom over the whole house- 
hold. The mother was pale and si- 
lent. Judge W walked the 
floor to and fro, going every few 
minutes to the door, and looking } 
through the opening in the os 
towards the sachem’s abode. 

As the last rays of the setting sun ° 
were thrown upon the tops of the $ 
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than he was before. Bee sc Naclocrarconee cei Gns ite oe es was soon 
in his mother’s arms, and in that 
brief minute she seemed to pass 
from death to life. It was a happy 
meeting—too happy for me to de~ 
scribe. “The white man has con- 
quered !” said the sachem; “ here- 
after let us be friends. You have 
trusted an Indian, he will repay you 
with confidence and friendship’” 

He was as goo1as his word; and 
Judge W—- lived for many years 
in peace with the Indian tribes, ané 
succeeded in laying the foundation 
of a flourishing and prosperous 
Romnenas ye 


The Sailor’s Return, 


On Saturday last, while passing 
through Centre street, we encoun- 
tered an aged woman, leaning on 
the arm of a young sailor, who was 
carrying asmall bible. The young 
man accosted us, and inquired the 
way to Rosevelt street; after hav- 
ing given him the information he 
desired, our curiosity prompted us 
to inquire whether he was a native 
of this city—to which he replied in 
the affirmative, stating, however, 
that he had been absent 11 years, 
and had return ly the night pre- 
vious, but fou e city so much 
altered that he was compelled to ask 
the way to places with which he 
had ever been most familiar. “It 
is with difficulty,” he added, “ that 
I could find out where my old mo- 
ther was moored; but I made her 
out at last.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady; “and 
it was a joyous meeting too, sir, for 
1 had not heard of him for five long 
years, and almost gave up seeking. 
him ; but God, who takes care of 


trees around, the eagle feathers of $ the widow, has sent him back to me 


the bushes in the distance. He ad- 
vanced rapidly—and the little boy 
was at his side. He was gaily at- 
tired as a young chief—his feet be- 
ing dressed in moccasins, a fine 


3 
the chief were seen ‘dancing above : 
‘ 


beaver skin was on his shoulders, 3 


and eagle’s feathers were stuck in 
his hair. He was in excellent Spir- 
its, and so proud was he of his hon- 


ors that he seemed two inches taller 3 


—and he carries the Bible that I 
gave him.” 

“And it shall never leave me,’ 
said he ; “it has been my guide and 
compass, and comfort ; but we shall 
be late for service, mother. 7 eV its 
this remark, after again thanking 
me, the widow and her son passed 
on, to offer up their thanksgivings 
in the house of their Creator.—N. 
Y. Morn. Star. 
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Sick Sailers. 


A corresponvent of the “ New 
Bedford Mercury,” thus speaks of 
the want of hospital accommodation 
for sick sailors at that port :— 

The sufferings of the seamen now 
in this port call loudly for a Marine 
Hospital. There are in the United 
States about three times as many 
men engaged in the whaling’ ser- 
vice as are usually connected with 
the whole peace establishment of 
our navy. And there are now in 
port, in this and the neighboring 
ports which would naturally be ac- 
commodated by a Marine Hospital 
here 4,000 seamen, or about one 
half as many as are ordinarily con- 
nected with the whole peace estab- 
lishment of the navy, and two or 
three times as many as would ever, 
under ordinary circumstances, be 
in all the ports of the United States 
at any one time connected with the 
naval service. This is about the 
average number of whalemen in 
these ports from the month of 
March to the months of July or 
August—during the rest of the sea- 
son the number is of course less. 
For none of these men is there any 
hospital provision whatever. Near- 
ly all of them live in miserable 
sailor boarding-houses, where ten 
or twelve are often lodged in a 
single smali apartment filled with 
dirty beds. I was called yesterday 
into one of these houses where six 
sailors were crowded into a misera- 
ble attic only ten feet long, with 
four and a half feet height under 
the ridge-pole, and not even a win- 
dow for ventilation. In this dog- 
kennel six sailors were lodged, four 
of them sick—two with the measles 
and two with pneumonia—the two 
latter dangerously ill. In another 
house to which I was called, there 
was a seaman dangerously il] with 
pneumonia, like the others above 
mentioned, and like the most of 
those who have the misfortune to 
be taken sick in these houses, he 
got only a little chance attendance 
from an old shipmate or a fellow- 
boarder. ‘The excuse of the mis- 
tress of the house for her ;neglect 
of him was similar to that usually 
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given by those persons. “She had 
a house full of boarders (43 in 
number) and only herself and one 
girlto do the work; and that it was 
all they could do, to get the meals 
for the well ones.” When the 
poor fellow got his gruel at eleven 
o’clock, it consisted of corn meal, 
greasy water and molasses thrown 
together and partly warmed in a 
way that a good farmer would be 
loth to give it to his pigs. 

These are by no means extreme 
cases, aS my professional brethren 
can testify—at least, it is very much 
the sort of attendance that sick 
sailors get here, and for it are 
charged “double board and extra 
attendance,” amounting, in most 
instances, to more than all the sa- 
vings from a hard voyage of from 
two to four years around Cape 
Horn. So that if the sailor lives, 
he is obliged to go to sea again, de- 
pressed by his misfertunes and dis- 
heartened by the debt. This treat- 
ment is abominable and cruel, but 
the only alternative is between this 
and the Alms House. 

it is truly touching to see how 
these poor fellows receive the 
proposition of being taken to the 
Alms House; many of them would 
as soon be hanged from the yard- 
arms of their own ships as be 
“ disgraced by being taken to the 
Alms House.” Although they have 
been accustomed to the greatest 
vicissitudes of suffering, they have 
self-respect under their rough 
jackets, and brave and stout hearts 
which fear no danger, but which 
are crushed and mortified by being 
reduced to such a dependence. 
One would think that the mere 
principle of sedfishness, if no other, 
would move Government to take 
care of these men, for better sea- 
men for our navy never sailed upon 
any ocean. ‘This reason alone, 
even if there were not greater ones, 
would be sufficient, one would sup- 
pose, to provide them with a good 
Hospital at this port. 


Passion is like the ocean in a 
storm, which spends the chief of 


its fury on itself. 
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Whe Destruction of the Packet ; maddened despair, women jumped 


Ship Ocean Monarch, 


Tur Ocean Monarch, Capt. 
Murdock, left Liverpool, August 24, 
with 360 steerage passengers, 6 
cabin, 22 second cabin, and, with 
her crew, had on board 398 per- 
sons. She had not proceeded far, 
however, before the utmost con- 
sternation was produced by an an- 
nouncement that the ship was on 
fire—and scarcely had the alarm 
been given, when she was in a 
complete blaze. The scene which 
followed, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. The pas- 
sengers became frantic with de- 
spair, and numbers at once plunged 3 
into the ocean, to escape the more $ 
awful death which apparently > 
awaited them, Husbands were : 
thus severed from their wives, and 3 
wives from their husbands, and $ 
children from their parents. The } 
captain finding that all control over 
the poor creatures was gone, and 
that the fire was making rapid pro- 
gress, ordered both anchors to be 
lowered, in hopes of bringing the 
vessel hard tothe wind. In the act 
of lowering the anchors, many of 
the unfortunate passengers were 
dragged into the ocean, they having 
seated themselves on the chain ca- 
bles, and were thus launched into 
eternity. At the time the fire was 
discovered, the vessel was about 8 
miles to the eastward of the great 
Orm’s Head, and several vessels 
were in sight. A signal of distress 
was at once hoisted, which was 
immediately, answered by a yacht § 
belonging to Thomas Littledale, ; 
and which was about six miles dis- 
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tant. Mr. Littledale was himself 
on board and at once bore down to 
render what assistance was in his 
power. 

The flames were burning with 
intense fury from the stern and 
centre of the vessel. So great was 
the heat in these parts, that the 
passengers, male and female, men, 
women and children, crowded to 
the fore part of the vessel. Their 
piercing, heart-rending shrieks for 
aid were carried by the breeze 
across the blue waters. In their 


overboard with their offspring in 
their arms, and sunk to rise no 
more. Men followed their wives 
in frenzy, and were lost. Groups 
of men, women and children also 
precipitated themselves into the 
water, in the vain hope of self-pre- 
servation; but the waters closed 
over many of them forever. No 
pen can describe this awful scene. 
The flames continued to rage with 
increased fury. In a few minutes 
the mizen mast went overboard ; 
in a few moments more and _ the 
main-mast shared the same fate; 
there yet remained the foremast. 
As the fire was making its way to 
the fore part of the vessel, the pas- 
sengers and crew of course crowd- 
ed still further forward, to the jib- 
boom; they clung in clusters as 
thick as they could pack, even one 
lying over the other. Atlength the 
foremast went overboard, snapping 
the fastening of the jib-boom, which, 
with its load of human beings, 
dropped into the water, amidst the 
most heart-rending screams, both 
of those on board and these who 
were falling into the water. Some 
of the poor creatures were enabled 
to again reach the vessel—others 
floated away on spars; but many 
met with a watery grave. 

In about an hour and a half after 
the yacht reached the vessel, the 
Brazilian steam frigate Alphonso 
came up; she anchored immediate- 
ly to the windward, and close to the 
burning vessel; she got a rope 
made fast to the Ocean Monarch, 
and by the use of the said ropes, 
her boats were enabled to go back- 
wards and forwards to the burning 
vessel with great facility, and by 
this means a large number of per- 
sons were saved. 

The Prince of Wales steamer, 
which was on her passage to Ban- 
gor, came up shortly afterwards and 
with the New World packet ship, 
bound for New York, sent boats to 
the rescue of the passengers, and 
were the means of saving a large 
number. 

The Brazilian frigate Alphonso 
was out on a pleasure excursion. 
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She was commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Lisboa. There were also on 
on board, the Prince de Joinville, his 
lady and suite, the Duke and Duch- 
ess D’Aumale, the Brazilian Minis- 
ter, the Chevalier D’Lisboa, Admi- 
ral Grenfell and daughters, and 
other distinguished individuals. Of 
those on board the O. M., 32 were 
saved by the Ocean Queen, 160 by 
the Alphonso, 16 by a fishing smack 
and 17 by the Prince of Wales, 
being a total of 225 saved, leaving 
153 to be still accounted for. A 
noble fellow, a seaman belonging 
to the New World, went to the 
wreck when there was little hope 
of saving any more, and stuck to 
the hulk of the vessel till every soul 
had left her. It is said this praise- 
worthy individual, by his own hand 
lowered 100 persons to the boats 
below, of whom a great portion 
were women and children. 'The 


. Stewardess of the Ocean Monarch 


lost her life in courageously at- 
tempting to get the powder out of 
the cabin—there were about 25lbs 
weight on board, and when she 
went below to get it, it is supposed 
she was suffocated. 

We must not omit to mention an 
act of heroism exhibited towards 
the crew, in this melancholy scene. 
When only a dozen helpless wo- 
men and children remained on the 
burning wreck paralysed with fear, 
and totally incapable of helping 
themselves by descending from the 
tottering bowsprit to the boats, 
which, in the midst of the heavy 
sea and wreck, in vain offered their 
assistance below, Frederick Je- 
rome, a seaman of the American 
ship New World, stripping himself 
naked, made his way through the 
sea and wreck, and with a line in 
his hand, succeeded in lowering the 
last helpless victims safely into the 
boats, being himself the last man 
to leave the wreck. On his arrival 
on board the Brazilian steam frigate 
Alphonso, he was received on the 
quarter deck by the Prince de Join- 
ville and Duke D’Aumale, who 
shaking him by the hand, praised 
his gallantry in the most flattering 
terms, bestowing on him at the 
same time an ample gratuity. 


3 NOTICHK TO JKARINERS. 
Department of State, Aug. 18, 1848, 
Notice to Vessels trading with 
Cuba or Porto Rico.—Merchants 
and owners or masters of vessels 
engaged in trade with Cuba or Por- 
to Rico, are hereby informed that 
the government of those islands 
will in future rigidly enforce the re- 
gulation requiring every vessel, on 
arriving in their ports, to produce a 
bill of health, issued or certified by 
the Spanish Consul residing at the 
place from which she sailed; and 
they are accordingly advised not to 
neglect this precaution, as they may 
subject themselves to difficulties by 
leaving our ports without the cer- 
tificate thus required. 
Lisbon, July 28, 
Sir—Notice has been given of an 
intention to substitute the lantern 
on Cape Espichel by another of 
iron, whose light may be seen from 
all sides of the horizon. From the 
Ist of September next until the 
work is completed, there will be 
shown a temporary light by lan- 
terns, whose brilliancy will, if pos- 
sible, be equal to the one now ex- 
isting. 
(Signed) CHAS. JAUNCEY, 
Agent to Lloyd’s. 
Carr. G. A. Hausrep, 
R. N. Sec. Lloyd’s. 


OLD OPPO PPD 


Harbor of Halifax, N. S.—Vice 
Admiral the Earl of Dundonald has, 
at the request of Mr. Cunard, Senior 
Commissioner of Lighthouses plac- 
ed a Bellon the Bouy of Rock Head 
Shoal, at the entrance of the harbor 

° of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Edgartown, August 25, 
; A Spar Bouy, painted Black, has 
been placed off Cape Poge, in 2 1-2 
; fathoms water; the Lighthouse 
bearing S. W. by W. East Chop N. 
W. by W. The upper buoy in Ed- 
gartown harbor has been taken up. 

J. T. Pease, Collector. 


Office of the Coast Survey, Washington, 
August 16, 1848. 


The following discoveries and 
determinations, recently made by 
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the hydrographic party of the Coast 
Survey, employed on the Nantuck- 
et Shoals, under the command of 
Lieut. C. H. Davis, U. S. Navy, are 
of sufficient importance to be com- 
municated immediately. They will 
be transferred at the close of the 
session to the preliminary charts 
of the Nantucket Shoals :— 

ist. A Shoal, 24 to 3 miles long, 
making off from the southern ex- 
tremity of Great Rip, with which 
it is connected by a short ridge of 
31-4 fathoms. ‘This shoal lies in 
aN. by W. and S. by E. direction 
(mag.) and has only 8 feet on it 
in several places. 

The distance between the East 
end of the South Shoal and the new 
determination is only 6 3-4 miles. 
The southern limit of danger on 
Great Rip is fifteen miles from the 
shore. Vessels passing to the 
southward of Great Rin, or to the 
eastward of the old Nantucket 
South Shoal, should be careful to 
govern themselves accordingly. 

The centre of the Shoal bears 
from Sankaty Head S. E. 3-4 East, 
(mag.) and S. 62. 30. (true)—13 3-4 
miles distant. 

2d. A small shoal, having only 8 
feet of water on it in one spot, which 
bears N. 1-4: W. (mag.) and N. 11 
W. (true) from eastern end of Old 
South Shoal—4 1-4 miles distant. 

3d. A small shoal, with sixteen 
feet on it a little to northward and 
eastward of the preceding, bearing 
N. by E. (mag.) and N. 70. 25. E. 
(true) from Old South Shoal—5 3-4 
miles distant. 

4th. A smail shoal, with thirteen 
feet on it, to the eastward of south 
end of Bass Rip. The middle of 
the shoal bears from Sankaty Head 
S. EH. by E. (magnet,) and S. 65. E. 
(true)—6 miles distant. 

5th. A very small shoal spot, 
having only ten feet of water on it 
North of Bass Rip, and one mile 
distant from the shoal discovered in 
that vicinity in 1847, and now 
marked on the latest Coast Survey 
“preliminary sketch” of the Nan- 
tucket Shoals. This spot bears 
from Great Point Light 8. E. 3-4 
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E. (mag) and S. 62. E. (true)—6 
miles distant. 

The ground to the northward 
and to the northward and eastward 
of the Old South Shoal is broken, 
dangerous, and marked by occa- 
sional tide rips. 

Coasters taking the outside way 
are advised to follow down the East 
side of “ Bass Rip,” and, passing 
over the tail of it in four fathoms, 
to haul round under the South side 
of the “ Old Man,” which (it is al- 
ways visible) itis best to keep in 
sight. Here they will have a good 
beating channel of at least two 
miles—i. e. from half a mile to two 
and a half miles from the “Old 
Man.” Vessels taking this course 
with an ebb (or Westerly) tide will 
clear the Shoals in a few hours. 
They will also have more room, 
and be more favored by the prevail- 
ing westerly winds, than in the 
sound. 


A. D. BACHE. 
Superintendent U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey. 


Christmas Island is little else 
than a sand bank, bounded by a 
coral reef, which makes off about 
half a cable’s length from the shore 
and surrounds the island with the 
exception of the South West point, 
where the surf makes to the beach. 
It les in lat. 2 degrees North, and 
lon. 157 deg. 30 min. West. It is 
about 80 miles in circumference. 
The Eastern point lies in lon. 158. 
40. West, and lat. 1. 45. North. 
The island is low and cannot be 
seen at a distance of more than 
16 miles in a clear day. The N. 
KE. side of the island forms a deep 
bay, with a strong current setting 
in shore, and it is necessary to 
avoid getting embayed here. There 
is a safe anchorage for ships on 
the West side opposite the entrance 
to the lagoon, with soundings, say 
from 10 to 30 fathoms. The Eng- 
lish whale ship Briton was wrecked 
on this island, October 10, 1836, 
and lately the Chilian ship Maria 


Helena, and Bremen whale ship 
Mozart. 


1848, ] 
DISASTERS. 


Brig Gazelle, Moxy, of St Johns, N. 
F. from Barbadoes for this port went 
ashore 12th Aug. on Sinepuxent Beach, 
opposite Berlin. 


Ship Virginia, Salsbury, at this port 
from New Orleans—6th Aug. off Carys- 
ford Reef, saw a ship ashore on the 


Reef. 


Schr. Romeo, of Portland, from Phil- 
adelphia for Cape Ann, with coal, sprung 
a leak off Capes of Delaware, no date, 
and sunk. The captain and crew took to 
the boats, saving but a small portion of 
their clothes, and were shortly after pick- 
ed up by schr. Civilian, for Boston. 


Schr. Yantic, hence at Norfolk, saw 
13th Aug. a full rigged brig ashore about 
25 miles S. of Cape Henlopen. 


Capt. Crane, of steam ship Galveston, 
at this port from New Orleans, reports 
that on the 12th Aug. saw a large ship 
ashore on Leadbury Reef, with a num- 
ber of wrecking vessels around her. 
Two hours after, saw a large ship on 
®ogge’s Rock, with sails all furled. 


Barque Ann Louisa, Wright, hence 
26th August, for Cardenas, went ashore 
next evening near Rockaway—she lays 
head on, two feet water in the hold, and 
thumping heavily. 


Schr. Kinderhook, Mossman, for Bel- 
fast sunk near Searsport harbor 14th 
August. 


Schr. Charleston, Mankin, of and from 
Washington, N. C. for this port, was 
capsized 22d July in a squall about 16 
miles below Washington. ‘T'wo boys, 
were drowned. 


A brig, supposed the Amanda which 
sailed from Nuevitas July 28th, for this 
port, was seen on the * Mucaras” Reef, 
Bahama Banks ; her foretopsail and fore- 
sail were flying—no person could be seen 
on board. 


Schr. Superior, of Chester, went ashore 
on the Hog,s Back, in Hurlgate, on Fri- 
day the 28th July 


Ship Hercules, Madigas, at this port 
from Havre, lat. 44, 13. lon. 28. 50. fell 
in with and boarded the wreck of a brig 
of about 200 tons, from appearances had 
been abandoned several months; nothing 
standing but her bowsprit, deck much 
broken up, had chains, bobstays, gilt bil- 
Jet head, white arch on her stern, green 
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bulwarks, appeared to be a new vessel, 
could not see her name. 


- The following memorandum in the 
handwriting of Capt. Winslow, of the 
whaling ship Cassander, of Providence, 
was received June 13th, by Capt. Dew- 
ing of the barque Isabelita Hyne, at Rie 
Janeiro. “ Burnt at sea on the Ist of 
May, in lat. 34. South, lon. 45. W. whal- 
ing ship Cassander, of Providence, 
Winslow master. On the 10th June, 
the crew landed in the boats at St. Mar- 
tha Grande. During the time they were 
in the boats, ten days without any provis- 
ions, two men died.” 

Schr. Ringgold, Robertson, of and from 
Baltimore, for East Greenwich, went 
ashore during the N. E. gale night 22d 
Aug. about seven miles N E of Cape May 
and bilged. She lies about one mile 
below high water mark, and will not pro~ 
bably be got off. 

The Lucy, for Boston from. Laguna, 
went ashore on the middle reef 24th 
July. ‘ 

Schr. Herald, Lee, from Bangor, going 
into Newburyport, 19th August, went 
ashore on Plumb Island Point. 


Wilmington, N. C. August 22. 
Sunday afternoon, during a heavy gale 
from South, the schr. Caldwell, Hoover, 
from Mattamuskeet, with corn, for this 
port, was stranded on Barren Inlet ; ves- 

sel and cargo a total loss, crew saved. 


Schr. Herald, of Gardiner, in going into 
Newburyport 30th, July got ashore en 
Half Tide Rocks, bilged and filled. 


The packet ship Ocean Monarch, 
Capt. Murdock, from Liverpool, 24th, 
Aug. for Boston, was burnt in the English 
Channel soon after leaving port, and 150 
persons perished. 

Ship Wakona, Paine, of Newcastle, 
Me. from Liverpool for Baltmore, was 
fallen in with, ina sinking condition, 
10th, lat. 49.40. N. lon. 12. 17. W. 
And the crew and passengers all taken 
off by the ship Andalusia of Baltimore 
from Bremen. 

Brig Huron, Bagley, of Belfast, from 
Boston for Wilmington, N. C. sprung a 
leak off Cape Cod. 

In Magdalena, Bay, Coast of Califor- 
nia, 10th February—The ship Hope, 
Heath, of Providence, was wrecked on 
on the Coast, 160 miles North of the Bay. 

Br, brig May Flower, from Pictou, 
with coal, was ashore below Providence 
5th, July. 
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[For the Sailor’s Magazine. } 
The Wiihered Flower. 
A few weeks ago, a sailor stopping at the 


Home in New York, received a flower from the 
hand of a Jady in the city. He carried the fra- 


grant beauty to his room, placed it in a bottle of 


water in his window, and watehed it with the 
affection and care ef a brother. After a little 
while its head began to droop, its bright colors 
to fade; and nothing was left but its withered 
leaves, and string-like stem. He then returned 
it to the lady with the following lines. 


Dear lady, look! the flower is dead 
Which once a balmy fragrance shed, 
When first you gave the thing to me, 
T’was fuir as ever fair could be: 
Arrayed in nature’s finest dress, 
Emblem of joy and happiness. 
Now where’s its hue, and breath so sweet, 
Which did the ravished senses greet ? 
Gone! unrelenting death bas laid 
His withering touch upon its head. 
Its leaves so shrivelled up and dry, 
Nor yield perfume, nor charm the eye. 
Say, lady ! may we here not trace, 
Some emblem of our fallen race ? 
fs not vain man in all his power, 
Short lived, and frail as this peor flower? 
To-day, all brilliant his career; 
To-morrow all is dead and sere: 
Nor beauty, wealth, nor honor save 
His body from the darksome grave. 
Hark! then, and let the attentive ear 
The voice of heavenly wisdom hear; 
And as this withered flower we view, 
Remember we must perish too! 
Oh be it then our care to gain 
The life which dies to live again ; 
Which lays its frailties in the dust, 
To rise and bloom among the just. 
That such your happy lot may be 
Dear lady, is my prayer for thee. 

W. LL. BE. 


For the Saifor’s Magazine. 
The Returned Sailor. 


Tired, like Noah’s dove, with being on the 
wing, at length he hae returned to the ark, 
Dont you think [put out my hand and took him 


in! And what where my feelings on hearing 2 


him address the people of God in the language 
of Montgomery ! 


Now to you my spirit turns,— 
Turns a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren ! where your altar burns 
Oh! receive me into rest. 


Lonely Eno longer roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shal}! be my grave; 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more,— 
Every idol I resign. 

Moruer, 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine. | 
Plea for the Sailor. 


To the heart let me speak while with thee ’tis 3 


well; 


While pity dwells in thee, and kindness, and 


ove; 
Before nge shall have frozen the spring of thy 
soul, 


Nor mercy nor judgment can cause it to move. 2 


When the ocean-wrecked sailor asks thee fo 
bread, : 
Or suffering, seeks a draught from thy well ; 
Give him not a cold look, or a stone 1n its stead, 
Or “liquid damnation,” to burn him in hell. 


When the gospel he needs for his sin stricken 
soul, 
And pants for the stream like the poor hunted 


art ; 
Oh! dash from his lips the poisonous bow], 
The bread and the water of life to impart. 


Oh God of the sailor! thy promise is sure ; 
Old ocean’s abundance shall be given to thee ; 
And as long as the Jaws of thy kingdom endure, 
Shall the songs of salvation go up from the sea. 


Sailor’s Farewell. 


Written by a sailor on leaving the “ Sailor’ 
Home,” New York, for the S. Magazine. 


Farewell dear friends, since first we met 
But few short weeks have passed, and yet, 
Your friendship’s gained my heart ; 
And new it painful is to me, 
To go far off upon the sea, 
And thus from you to part. 


But when the sea doth us divide, 
Whatever hap may me betide, 
As foreign climes [roam ; 
My mind with pleasure shall recall, 
‘The kindness I received from all, 
Within your peaceful “Home.” 


Farewell, revered sire to thee, 
Who as a father was tome, 
Though stranger and unknown; 
And whatso’er may be my lot, 
The kindness ne’er shall be forgot 
Which thou to me hast shown. 


And aged matron, unto thee, 
Who mother’s kindness showed to me, 
I'd bid a fond adieu ; 
And whilst that thou im years decline, 
The hand of Jesus may you find, 
To guide thee safely through. 


Farewell to all, on life’s rude main 
Perhaps we ne’er shall meet again, 
Or see each other’s face ; 
But may we meet upon that shore 
Where parting shal] be known no more, 
And all is rest and peace. 


A Riddle. 
From Shiller, translated by Bulwer. 


From pearls her lofty bridge she weaves, 
A gray sea arching proudly over; 
A moment's toil the work achieves, 
And on the height behold her lover: 
Beneath thut arch secuie'y go, 
The tallest barks that ride the seas ; 
No burden e’er the bridge may know, 
And as thou seek’st to near—it flees! 
First with the floods it came, to fade 
As rolled the waters from the land; 
Say where that wondrous arch is made, 
And whose the artist’s mighty hand ? 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1848. 


The Sailor Missionaries, 
GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY 
HIS WONDERS TO PERFORM. 


In the South Pacific Ocean, lat. 
13. is a beautiful cluster of Islands 
called the Navigators. They were 
first discovered by Bougainville, 80 
years ago, and were so called from 
the circumstance that the inhabit- 
ants had a great number of canoes, 
and shewed an admirable skill in 
their management. They are sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, and seem to 
have been of volcanic origin. The 
people are numerous, well built, and 
active. Their villages sloping up 
the hill-sides, or half buried in the 
shady vallies, present a beautiful 
picture as seen from the sea. Pigs, 
poultry, bread-fruit, bananas, and 
oranges abound. 

About the year 1828, a reckless 
sailor preferring a chance among 
the savage natives, to the hard us- 
age he received on board a British 
whale ship, ran away, and found a 
home on one of these Islands. The 
natives finding him capable of teach- 
ing them many things useful, treat- 
ed him with marked respect and 
kindness. The old chief gave him 
one of his daughters for a wife.— 
In a year or two after, two native 
missionaries, educated by the 
“ Martyr Missionary,” Williams, ar- 
rived from the Island of Rorotonga. 
Through their instrumentality, the 
sailor became a changed, praying 
man, and immediately joined them 


in their various labors for the tem- 
poral and spiritual good of the peo- 
ple; and subsequently took charge 
of this missionary station. 

Three years ago, another young 
sailor deserted from a British whale 
ship, and as a good providence di- 
rected, fell into the hands of this 
Sailor-Missionary. Being a son of 
a minister of the church of England, 
he had received instruction in the 
things of God in his earlier years, 
but no lesson ever went to his heart 
till the holy Spirit sent home the 
teachings of his brother sailor in 
this distant island of the sea. Seven 
years he had wandered a prodigal 
from his father’s house, and native 
land; and, now for the first time, 
was constrained to cry, “ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” He 
also became a “ new creature,” and 
joined his brother sailor, and broth- 
er in Christ in the Missionary work. 
The natives built him a large and 
convenient house, in which he has 
taught school. The mission is lo- 
cated in a village of 800 inhabitants. 
A good meeting house has been 
built, and a church organized, with 
80 members at the present time.— 
Every family in the village observes 
Morning and Evening Worship.— 
In Nov. last he left in an American 
whale ship to visit once more the 
home and the friends of his youth. 
The other day he arrived in New 
York; and having spent a short 
time at the Sailor’s Home, on the 
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31st of August, he sailed as a cabin 
passenger in the fine ship Lebanon 
for Liverpool. In the Spring, he 
purposes to return to his adopted 
home in the South Seas, where he 
hopes to spend his days as a Mis- 
sionary in the service of his Divine 
Master. These two sailors are the 
only white persons on the Island. 
Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
and the ships of Tarshish first to 
bring thy sons from far. 


Enteresting Scene in the 
ROSEVELT ST. MARINER'S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Tue other Sabbath the Rev. Dr. 
Matthews, of this city, preached on 
invitation to a good congregation of 
Seamen, in this Chapel. His sub- 
ject was Prayer. It was strikingly 
illustrated, and the duty faithfully 
urged home. As he sat down, the 
Rey. Mr. Chase, who for more than 
a quarter of a century, has preach- 
ed the Gospel to Seamen here, rose 
to close the exercises. Before do- 
ing so he remarked in substance as 
follows :—“ It was 28 years the 4th 
of last June, since this house was 
opened as a place of worship for 
seamen. With scarcely an omis- 
sion it has been opened three times 
every Sabbath, and several times 
during each week from that day to 
this. Here, Seamen have been 
welcomed, the seats have been free, 
our hearts have been free, and the 
invitations of the Gospel free.— 
The Seamen, who have wor- 
shipped here, have been scattered 
over the world. Some are in their 
graves; some sleep in the ocean’s 
bed; some converted to God here, 
are going every where ‘ preaching 
the word,’ and some we have the 
best reason to believe, are to-day 
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worshipping in a temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
On the occasion of opening this 
house, there were three ministers 
of the gospel present, who took a 
part in the exercises. One of them 
is gone to his rest. The Rev. Dr. 
Milnor. Another is still employed 
in his Master’s service in the South. 
The Rev. Bp. Soule. And the 
other, who preached the first ser- 
mon to Seamen in this house, is the 
brother beloved who has addressed 
us to-day.” (Then turning to Dr. 
Matthews with a full heart and 
moistened eye, and taking him by 
the hand,) Mr. Chase continued.— 
“My brother, 28 years have made 
some impression on us; time has 
whitened our locks; still we live to 
preach the gospel to our brethren of 
the sea. Welcome! to this pulpit 
again. We believe youwill still re- 
member us, and will perform in our 
behalf the duty you have to-day se 
earnestly urged upon us.” 

With much emotion the Dr. re- 
plied : 

“Tam glad to meet you again, 
my brother, and to meet you here. 
Blessed be our common Master for 
continuing you so long in this most 
interesting field.” Then turning to 
the congregation, he added :—“ My 
friends; I have preached the gos- 
pel to the rich and to the learned ; 
to statesmen, and the honored of the 
land, but never with greater satis- 
faction than I have preached it to 
Seamen.” 

The whole scene, both in matter 
and manner, affected the congrega- 
tion to tears. 


It is a good thing to get much 
wisdom and to know much, but it 
is more important that we practice 
rightly what we do know. 


1848.] 
How to get a Mate, and what 
the Mate Became, 


Tue Temperance meeting last 
evening at the Sailor’s Home, New 
York, was as usual full of interest. 
The interludes of music produced 
a most happy effect. The ad- 
dresses by men of different nations 
were not so brilliant as sometimes 
come sparkling from the sea; yet 
they were characterised by good 
thoughts, honestly and earnestly 
expressed. 

A New York pilot said, ‘“ We 
profess to work no miracles, but 
we do work a mighty change in 
men.” And after stating some in- 
teresting cases of reform, proposed 
to pilot such of his seafaring breth- 
ren as were “out side” into the 
desired haven. 

A Dane expressed his gratitude 
that he was in a Temperance meet- 
ing instead of being in the gutter; 
and exhorted his shipmates to sign 
the pledge while they have eyes to 
see, minds to think, and hearts to 
feel. 

He was followed by another 
Dane, who said he owed his life, 
his soul, his all to the Temperance 
reformation. A ship carpenter told 
of the blessed effects of T»mpe- 
rance everywhere, and especially 
of what he had witnessed in Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 

All seemed interested in a novel 
way of getting a good mate. 
Twenty years ago, Captain Rich- 
ardson remarked, that he was in 
New Orleans with his ship, and an 
excellent crew. His second officer, 
not being made of the best materi- 
als for his station, was discharged, 
and it became a question of some 
importance how his place should 
be filled. For various reasons he 
did not wish to introduce a strang- 
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er, and concluded to select the man 
from the forecastle. Accordingly 
when the men were at dinner one 
day in the forecastle, who should 
drop quietly down among them but 
their captain. He told them that 
the second mate was about to leave 
the ship, and he concluded to fill 
the vacancy from their number. 
“ And now,” said he, “ who shall it 
be? Who among you is best fitted 
for such an office? Now answer— 
for I thought I would consult you— 
but answer one atatime.” The 
surprised and gratified sailors had 
by this time the gangway to their 
bread baskets cleared, and instead 
of waiting for each other, half a 
dozen at once pronounced the name 
of And who was he? A 
thorough going temperance man. 
They all believed that the sailor 
who did not drink would make the 
best officer. And so it proved. 
He soon had the berth of first mate ; 
and now, for ten years has com- 
manded one of the best ships which 
sails out of New York, and is able 
to ownher. The way to get ahead 
in the world is to sign and keep the 
pledge. Several hundreds of the 
sailors who have signed the pledge 
at the Home within the last six 
years have been promoted. The 
question is often asked the super- 
intendent, “Can you give me a 
good officer ? I want a sober man.” 
And happy is he in being able often 
to reply, “ Yes Ican give you one 
sober, and true as the needle to the 
pole.” 


THE WAY TO BE JOYFUL.—It is 
the peculiar wisdom of a Christian 
to pick arguments out of his worst 
condition to make him thankful ; 
and if he is thankful, he will be 
joyful. 
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Interesting Letter from our 
Chaplain in China. 
Canron, June 14, 1848. 
Dear Broruer :—On the 26th 
of January last., the 113th day from 
New York, the barque Candace, 
Capt. Gardner, anchored at Hong 
Kong, having sailed 17,400 miles. 
It is with a heart pervaded with 
gratitude to God, that I inform you 
that He “who hath gathered the 
winds in his fist, and bound the 
waters in a garment,” protected us 
amid the dangers of the mighty 
deep, preserved us from serious ac- 
cident, and allowed no death to ap- 
proach our floating dwelling. I 
cannot speak in too strong terms 
of the courtesy and kindness of the 
captain and his officers, and my 
personal indebtedness for their 
polite attentions. 


mostly English. 


men he will see and feel the folly 
of idolatry, and look to our God for 
heavenly light. 
Having arrived at Hong Kong, 
our Chinese passengers, with 
’ hearty cheers, bade adieu to the 
$ Candace and departed for their 
own province of Fuh Kien. As 
the rain-drop loses itself amid the 
waters of the ocean, so these are 
lost amid the millions of China. 
Having remained two days at 
Hong Kong, we sailed for Wham- 


Rr 


poa, where we anchored, Jan. 30th, 


amid a fleet of twenty-two sail, 
It was with feel- 
$ ings of peculiar interest that I sur- 


} veyed this field of my future labors. 
r4 


It was here that the sainted Abeel 
and Stevens “ preached Christ and 


ed ships, along the anchorage 


; 
; Him crucified.” Here were scatter- 
? 


It will be gratifying to you to’ ground, for some three miles, with 
learn, that the twenty-six Chinese } colors of various nations fleating 
sailors who embarked with us for? in the air. In every direction 
their native land, seemed happy and 3 might be seen Chinese boats of 


contented ; and were in nowise dis- 
posed to cause disturbance or 
trouble, and joyfully hailed the 
first appearance of their “ flowery 
land.” 

I gave instructions regularly in 
English to John Locke, a very in- 
telligent and tractable Chinese, 
considering his rank, who seemed 


various descriptions thronging the 
¢ river. A small steam boat sped by; 


; making its daily trip to Canton, 
ae twelve miles distant. 


The 
high and barren hills covered with 
; tombs, the rich and verdant valleys, 
’ temples of worship and lofty pago- 
das in the distance, mingled in the 
¢ scene. Here, too, 1 found a small 


anxious to learn, that he might read } spot of ground allotted to the buri-+ 


an English testament given him by 
a daughter of Capt. Richardson of 
the Home. While he readily learn- 
ed the names of sensible objects, 
I found it almost impossible to com- 
municate to him general or speci- 
fic truths. Hence, while he could 
read many verses in the testament 
quite correctly, he seemed to have 
but a faint idea of their spirit or 
import. He professed to have 
abandoned the worship of his 
country’s idols and embraced the 
religion of the true God; but it 
must have been a profession based 
on no true conception of what 
Christianity is. Long andarduous 
is the task of enlightening a dark- 
ened heathen mind. But we 
would hope that the seed sown 
would bring forth some fruit—that 
while mingling with his country- 


al of foreigners. As I stood by the 
graves of the Hon. Alexander 
Everett, Rev. Mr. Clapton, and Mrs. 
Devan, all lying side by side, a 
solemn sadness stole over me. The 
missionary and the missionary’s 
wife, herself deeply imbued with 
the spirit of her missionary work, 
had suddenly been called to their 
final reward. As I listened to the 
3 MERRRS Se admonition that arose 
° from the graves in this far off land, 
“be ye also ready,” I resolved to 
; be more faithful in the discharge of 
$ my duties to the living. 
> ‘The next day after my arrival at 
Whampoa I visited Canton, where 
I was very kindly received by the 
American merchants and missiona- 
ries, who manifested a sympathy 
and expressed an interest in the 
object of my mission. There 
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seems to be truly one sentiment in 
reference to the importance of a 
chaplain to this port. The large 
number of American and English 
ships, the length of time that many 
remain in port, the great amount of 
sickness at some seasons, and the 
occasional deaths, constitute this 
a place of great interest and exten- 
sive usefulness. 

As soon as my arrival was 
known, I received an invitation to 
preach on board an English ship, 
the John Flemming. Consequent- 
ly, on Sabbath day, a bethel flag, 
used by the lamented Stevens, was 


hoisted as a signal for divine ser- : 


vice. We hada serious and at- 
tentive audience of about eighty, 
composed of captains, officers and 
sailors. For a number of subse- 
quent Sabbaths, there were present 
from eighty to one hundred and 
fifty. I never preached to more 
orderly and attentive listeners. Ow- 
ing to the absence of most of the 
shipping our congregations at pre- 
are quite small. I am under 
special obligations to the American 
and English captains for the unso- 
licited offers of their ships for di- 
vine service, for their courtesy and 
personal attentions. I have met 
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amounted, during the past year, to 
over $25,000,000, besides an im- 
portation of opium of $20,000,000. 
I learn from Mr. Forbes, the Ameri- 
can consul, that the American 
trade amounted to about $9,000,- 
000, of which $2,000,000, were im- 
ports and $7,000,000 exports. 
hen such great moneyed in- 
terests are involved, how fearful 
sie tendency to lose sight of the 
; greater interests of the soul! 
Praying for the largest prosperi- 
ty of the seamen’s cause, 
> “Tam most sincerely yours, 
G. Loomis. 
i 
} 
2 
; 
; 
: 
| 
; 
| 
’ 
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Honelulu Chaplaincy—Interest= 
ing Memoranda, 


Honolulu, March 8, 1848. 

I wave often written you respect- 
ing the Chapel, as itis now opened, 
enlarged, and improved. The au- 
diences upon the Sabbath are much 
enlarged. Situated as I am, I feel 
an increasing responsibility resting 
upon me, as an agent of the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, and the rep- 
resentative of the Am. Zion to Sea- 
men. As regards the conversion of 
souls immediately under my charge, 


with but one rebuff in the distribu- ; ¢ 
tion of bibles, magazines and tracts. 1 do not witness what I should re- 

Every week makes me feel more 3 joice to do. You cannot imagine 
and more the importance of a ; how strong the tide of worldliness 
floating bethel in this port. AndI% sets in favor of sin. There are 


hope, in the providence of God, 
shall be able, during the year, to 
obtain funds sufficient to construct 
a neat and commodious one. 
During the past year, 312 mer- 
chant vessels have arrived at the 
ort of Canton, having a tonnage 
of 125,926. Of this number there 
were 
921 British vessels, tons, 88,876 


60 American a cna a2 hoa) 
7 French ry < 2,018 
2 Spanish ee & 580 
7 Dutch $$ ss 2,548 
8 Hamburg “ s 870 
2 Bremen & gs 467 
2 Prussian ss ss 405 
7 Miscellaneous “ us 2,237 


The British trade alone, embrac- 
ing both imports and exports, 


; comparatively few that truly and 
‘ sincerely love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
As I look at the Chaplaincy here, I 
do know that its influence is good 
and salutary. It certainly prevents 
much evil. This ought to encour- 
age the Society, as well as myself, 
but my heart grows faint, because 
so much remains to be accomplish- 
ed. I suppose the same is true of 
most other fields of usefulness.— 
The Seamen’s cause requires the 
prayer of faith, both on the part of 
the Church, and of those who are 
sent forth to preach the everlasting 
gospel. Occasionally I meet with 
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a sailor who is struggling amid the § 
obstacles and hindrances of the ; 
forecastle, to travel in the straight 
and narrow path. If any class of } 
christians on earth, need the sym- $ 
pathies and prayers of the church, 
it is the class of pious Seamen. A 
landsman, with his Sabbaths, his 
sermons, his christian friends, and 
other means of grace, can form but ° 
a very inadequate idea of the trials j 
of pious Seamen. I wonder any $ 
are found. A pious Captain with ? 
whom [have ‘ taken sweet counsel,’ ° 
thus wrote me a short time since. 

5 


a oe 


It is near 18 months since I saw him, 
his ship, at the time he wrote me, 
was off the western coast of Pata- 
gonia. 

“ At Sea, Dec. 24, 1847:—I has- 
ten to improve this opportunity of 
writing these few lines to you, 
knowing that you are always anx- 
ious to hear from those who love 
the Lord Jesus. * * * * We ; 
have meetings every evening on 
board, and enjoy ourselves very 
much. I shall ever remember you 
and your deep interest for my wel- 
fare.” With a few more words he 
closes his letter, which was for- 
warded by a ship which he spoke, 
and on board which he wrote. “I 
rejoice to know that there are some, 
at least, whose homes are upon the 
deep, will find a home in Heaven.” 
The writer of the above, I trust, is 
one of them. I once knew him a 
stranger to God, and seemingly as 
far from the kingdom, as the most 
profane and thoughtless among the 
“Sons of the Ocean.” 
rich grace that brought him to bow, 
can bring others like him. Oh, that 
we had astronger faith to pray for 
such glorious results ! 

Some months since, a young man 
belonging to a Whale ship, handed 


< 


The same 


meen 


me the following lines, for publica- 
tion. They were inserted in the 
January No. of the Friend. Aside 
from the delightful strain of evan- 
gelical sentiment that pervades 
them, they have additional interest 
in my mind, from the circumstance 
that they were composed at “ mast 
head,” while looking out for whales. 


Pardon through Christ. 


Tlark! those notes of glorious measure, 
Falling on my spirit’s ear, 
Richly fraught with heavenly treasure, 
Come my fainting soul to cheer. 
Soul, they say, thou art forgiven, 
Christ from sin hath set thee free, 
And to serve thy God in heaven 
There’s a place reserved for thee. 


Faint not, but speak to sinners hard’ned, 
Tell them of atoning blood, 
Show them how they may be pardoned 
Throuhs the dying Lamb of God, 
Unfurl the glorious gospel banner, 
Wide the blood-stained cross display ; * 
Live thou in a faithful manner, 
Point to heaven and lead the way. 


I do not feel at liberty to write you 
allI should be pleased to, respecting 
the author. Suffice it, he was once 
connected with a theatre in the U. 
States. His mind is now entirely 
changed upon all these subjects. 

In looking over a register which 
Ikeep of such Seamen as call at 
my study, I notice brief memoranda, 
which serve to recal some delight- 
ful interviews which I have had 
with visitors. 

“Aug. 24, 1847.—Three Portu- 
guese called, one extremely anxious 
to obtain a Port. Bible—was ready 
to give anything for it. Ihad none, 
but gave him a card to call on Mr. 
L. P. Hubbard, of ‘N. Y. B. Soci- 
ety.’ Ly) A 
“Sept. 4.—I. K., a Portuguese, 
a good man-—-a member of the 
church in Mattapoisett, Ms.” 

Sept. 12.—Mr. E. called and re- 
ports respecting his old ship-mate 
, having became a Methodist 
Preacher.” 

Sept. 30. called; member 
of Baptist church. I gave him Bax- 
ter’s Saints’ Rest.” 
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years ago this month, this man 


signed the pledge at the Bethel, and 
has kept the same. He came, he 


said, to thane mae for persuading 
him to do so.’ 

Nov. 25. ealled. This was 
his remark—‘‘I want to sign the 
pledge. It was the dying request 
of my mother three years ago in 
Jamaica, (W. Indies,) that I would 
not drink, and as yet I have obeyed 
her request.” 

Nov. 27. called. “He pro- 
mises to read the Bible through in 
two months.” 

I will notice but one more, al- 
though I might fill up pages, and 
almost volumes with similar mem- 
oranda. 

Nov. 28.—Called ,a Dane. 
“ He belongs to a small place near 
Copenhagen. When here one year 
ago, I gave him Baxter’s Call in the 
German language, which has been 
the means of his conversion. He 
appears well. He remarked to me, 
“In the preface of that book you 
gave me, I noticed that there are 
other books of that Noble Man.”— 
I then presented him Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest. He had not perfectly 
mastered the English idiom, but I 
was not a little pleased to hear him 
refer to Baxter as a noble man. Was 
there ever one more deserving the 
title of noble? Would that all no- 
blemen were equally noble ! 

With sincere esteem, 

I remain yours, 


Ss. C. DAMON. 


The American Cruisers 
This volume contains a tale of 
the last war with Great Britain, by 
Geo. Lathes author of “ Life on the 
Ocean.” The author having been 
personally concerned in many of 
the scenes therein described, is a 


In giving faithful descriptions of 
nautical life and naval warfare, he 
has aimed to make the work instruc- 
tive and beneficial to his brethren 
of the Sea. Some of his deserip- 
tions, as for example of a calm and 
gale at Sea, are very fine. We 
make an extract for this number of 
the Magazine, headed “The Good 
Pilot.” 


NINERS NN NERS NSPS, 
ACCOUNT OF MONEW:s, 
From August 15th, to September 15th, 1848, 
Directors for Life by the payment of 
Fifty Dollars. 

Rev. Isaac Jennings, by the first 


Cong’! Soc’y, Stamford, Ct. 50 
Rev. Gordon Hayes: by the Ist P00 
Cong’! Soc’y, Washington, Ct. 50 00 


Rev. Henry B. Hooker, by L. S. 
F.S., Falmouth, Ms. (balance) 30 00 
Rev. Isaac Cross, by L. 8S. F.8.,. 
New Providence, N. J., ($50 
previously ack’d. 
Rev. Weight, by Christian 
Soc’y Franklin,N. H. . . 90 06 
Rev. H. N. Beers, by Ev. ch. and 
Soc’y, Framingham, Ms. (in pt. 
Hon. G. P. Judd, by pee: sie 


Honolulu, S. L 50 0 
Mr. A. S, Cooke, by the Royal ‘ 
School, Honolulu, S. J. 50 00 


Members for Life by the payment 
Twenty Dollars af 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, of New Ha- 
ven, Ct., by Young La. of the 


3d Cong’l ch., Guilford, Ct. $20 00 
Frederick H. Whitmore, N. Y. 925 00 
William P. Whitmore, do 

by their Father 95 00 


Mis. Sarah M. Baldwin, South 
Britain, Ct., by Mrs. Phebe 


Mitchell, Washington, Ct. 20 00 
Rev. C. Van Santvoord, by Ref. 
D. ch., Saugerties, N. Y. 20 06 


Nathan Kellogg, Malden, N. Y. 20 00 
Rev. Truman Seymour, by M. E. 
ch., West Troy, N. Y. ; 
Mrs. Cornelia Smith, by La. Sea. 
Fr. Soc’y, Lee, Ms., ($18,75 

previously ack’d.) : 

Mrs. Braddock Baker, North 
Granville, N. Y., by Mrs. S. P. 
Smith of Ist Pres. ch., Newark, 
N. J., (in part) : 

William BE. McKee, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Terryville, Ct, 


20 00 


125 


10 00 
20 00 
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POs 


Rev. Henry V. Rankin, Miss’y to 
China, by his Father of the 1st 
Pres. ch., Newark, N. J. {20 00 

Henry Martin Knox, by his Fath- 
er of the Cong’! ch., Augusta, 

IN. Y. ; : ‘ 20 00 

Charles Clark, by Pres. ch., West- 
field, N. J. : 

William H. Pierson, by Pres: ahs 
Westfield, N. J., $24,25 (pre- 
viously ack’) f Te. 7D 

Rev Hollis Read, by Cong’! Soc’ Ys 
New Preston, Ct. (balance) 13 00 

Rev. John G. Smith, by M. E. 
ch., Willet st., N.Y. . 37 25 

Mrs. ‘A. are Allison, by Ladies, 
Peterboro’, N. H., (balance) 16 00 

Rev. John Scarlett, by M. E. ch., 
Rsiperies and Madison, N. 

., (in part.) “i 1is3i7 

Bo D. L. Furber, by Ist Cong'l 
ch., Newton, Ms. ; 20 65 

Rev. J eremiah Taylor, Wenham, 

Ms., by his Soc,y. ; 24 00 

Dea. Toke Mills, Kent, Ct., by 
« A Friend,” Honolulu, S. e25 00 

Rev. William H. Hornblower, by the 
Ist Pres. ch., Paterson, N. J. 26 10 

Donations. 


Froma Friend, N. Y. . aso 00 

M. E. Church, Stamford, Ct. . 5 93 

St. George’s Church, N. Y. . 44 00 

John H. Hurtin, do 4 fama 00 

Miss A. Davidson, Aquackanonk, 2 00 
Neos ; 

Mrs. J Davidson, Aquackanonk, 


N. J. 2 2 00 
Beney. Asso. North Cornwall, Ct. 14 40 
Harwinton, Ct. ‘ : 4 93 
Torringford, Ct. A ~) © 6-00 


Cong’! Society, Sippican, Ms. . 20 00 
First Cong’] Soc’y, Washington, 
Ct., (in ‘addition to a L. D.) 
Sabbath School, Washington, Ct. 3 86 

Cong’] Society, South Wood- 

bury y, Ct. : 12 00 
M. E. Chureh, Newburgh, N.Y. 10 87 
Pres. ch., Malden, N. Y ne ad- 

dition to al. M., és 25 25 
M. E. ch., Matteawan, INSYus.. ab 3t 22 
A. J. Skilton, Troy,uN .Yeoo seem 100. 
M. E. ch., State st., Troy, N. Y. 34 70 
M. E. ch., North2ndst., do 5 46 
Lyman Bennett, do do 10 00 


First Pres ch., N. Y., (half for 
Mariners ch., “gts, - . 38 00 
Cong’! Soe’y South Farms, Ct. 6 90 
Rev. D. L. Parmele, do. 5 10 
Cong’! Soc’y, Dalton, Ms. : 5 25 
Monterey Society . che art 


Cong’l Soc’y, North Wilbra- 
ham, Ms. (6 : 


? Cong’! Soc’y, Agawam, Ms. 
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do do Westfield, do 38 00 
Benjn. Tyler, Newburgh, N.Y. . 5 00 
Benev. Soc’y, Ist Ch. and Soc’y, 


Saco, Me. 24 00 
La. Sea. Fr. Soo’ y; Ist “Parish, 
Northampton, Ms. : 25 08 


First Pres. ch., Newark, N. J., (in 

addition to $30, for L. M.) . 63 81 
Cong’|ch., Augusta, N. Y., (in 

addition toa L. M. a fe 1508 
James Joseph Richards, N.Y. . 1 50 
M. E. ch., Williamsburgh, N. Y. 22 17 
A Friend, N.Y. § 5 00 
First Cong’! ch., St. Albans, Vt. 26 78 
Members of do. do Bay, do. 5 00 
Baptist ch, Georgia, Vt. (in part.) 6 16 
Union Meeting, Georgia, Vt. (col- 


tion in part.) : 5 78 
First Pres. ch., Champlain, N. Y. 
(in part.) : 10 24 


Two Friends, Chazy, N. BY 3 75 
First Cong’! Soc’y, Burlington, Vt. 21 20 
First Calvin. Cong’) ch.do do 29 88 
M. E. ch., Waterbury, Vt. (in pt.) 6 75 
Cong’lSoc’y, do do do 

of which, $5 from A. Pride for 


L. M. 21 49 
Union Meeting, Waterbury Geer 
tre, Vt. (in part.) s 2 42 


Milford, N. H. Cong’l Soc’y. ene) 
Cong’! Soc’y Boscawen, INS Eo LONSG 


do do Fisherville, do A 50 
Pres. do Derry, do 11 75 
Evan. Soc’y, Greenfield, N.H. . 5 00 
Cong’l Soc’y, Ipswich, <“< 16 00 
Dea. B. Shattuck, Bedford; ss 5 00 
A. Orr, < 50 


Cong’] ch. paid: Ct. (in pt.) 26 73 
Seventh Pres. ch., N. Y. $58,38, 


half for Mariner’s ch. , 29 19 
Hamilton, Ms. 5 : 7 64 
Orthodox ch. U. Beverly, : 6 50 
Ch. and Soc’y, of the Hiernegs. 

Plymouth, Ms. ; 16 02 
Second ch., Millbury, Ms. oOo) 
Cong’l ch. and Soe’y, Westboro’, 

Ms, 5 89 35 


Second Pres. ch., Paterson, N. J. 918 


$1658 25 
N. B.—$110,11 ack’d last month, En- 
field, Ct.,should have been Enfield, Mass. 
Sailor’s Home. 
Ladies’, Becket, Ms. 1 quilt, 1 pr. socks, 
6 shirts, 8 pillow cases. 

Dorcas Society, Mystic Bridge, Ct., 1 
comfortable, 12 pillow cases, 1 shirt. 
Ladies’ Sewing Soc’y, Harwinton, Ct., 1 

quilt, 1 pair pillow cases, 2 table 
cloths. 
Glastenbury, Ct. S. F. Soe’y, 1 quilt. 


